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The Trinity. 


{From the German of Meisner, a poet of the thir- 
teenth century.] 


TRANSLATED BY A. B. KROEGER. 


3. 

—I marvel how above me the clouds fly night 
and day ; 

I marvel where the night stays during day, and 
where the day goeth at night 

Whose light to-day us shone. 

—I marvel at the many marvels of God's display ; 

{ marvel how the sun takes from the moon when- 
ever morning breaks her light; 

And how three Gods are one. 

—Without beginning, without end, one God; 

The one I trip'e, peopie, and make my abode; 

The trinity thus tripled in three names holdeth 
sway; 

The three one God within one Godhead, Holy 
Ghost, God Father, Jesus, stay ; 

Almighty God for aye! 

II. 

—Above all wonders of the world remark a mickle 
wonder; 

How soul and flesh one body are, 

And how the soul’s a spirit. and how it lives for- 
ever. 

—And how God’s word is man and Christ, 

Christ God’s child here and yonder; 

God’s three names, too, do thou declare; 

Father, Son and Holy Ghost; three names that 
none can sever. 

—See how God one in one doth flow, 

And cunningly doth render 

The one in two; say yea, not no, 

If thou wouldst lite engender ; 

Part one in three, three in one show, 

Tripled and joined if thou thee wouldst to Christ 
surrender, 

Nore.—These two strophes are specimens of two “ong 
tones’ of the Minnesinger. In each strophe the artistic 
triplicity of all Minnelieder is, perhaps, even in the 
English dress, sutlicient to indicate the general rhythm 
ef the poem. 

The Old and New Year. 

“Going, going, gone,”’ says the auctioneer, and 
all chance is close 1 to the purchasers. The last 
bell has sounded, ‘All aboard!”’ is said once more, 
and the train has started, leaving the tardy ones 
far behind. Very soon, another car will be sig- 
nalled; the flay is already hoisted; the chime has 
commenced; passengers are hurrying to and fro; 
the very air is freighted with portentous meaning. 
A stranger dropped amongst us from any planet 
would easily detect that some important event 
wasathand. Work shops are hives of industry ; 
stores are loaded with goods of every device and 
quality ; in counting-rooms, clerks are intent upon 
their folios and trial-balances ; inevery home, there 
is a persistent struggle to bring all its aflairstoa 
focus to meet the contingencies of the season. 
There is a grand rally in every charitable depart- 
ment. Fairs abound, which the community is 
pressed to attend. Coné@erts and entertainments 
of every grade assert their claims. Prominent 
and humble persons have their special benefits. 

Then there are the impromptu merchants, who 
travel from door to door—they expect extra pat- 
ronage at thisepoch. We cannot refuse the large 
or small appeal, and willingly cast in dollars and 
pennies. We must make a douceur for all, from 
*‘stars” to rag-pickers. 

There is a beautitul interchange of sentiment, 
and each, heart is intent upon kindred, friends, ac- 
quaintatices, and those who sit in solitary places. 
The best side is turned toward humanity, and the 
pronoun we supplants the usually prominent /. 
Chastened and softened, we are bent upon good 
purposes and high resolves. The old is behind, | 
the new before us. Despair is of the past; hope} 
the precursor of the future. Doubt is buried, | 
certainty has risen from its chrysalis. 

We are not unmindful of passing struggles. 
We look abroad, and foremost nations famed for | 
knowledge and art strew the ground with their | 
brethren, moisten it with blood, and force surren- 
der through the iron gate of starvation. What! 
heroism and self-sacrifice are evoked! What pray- | 
ers, wails and crucifixion! What dismantlement 
and poverty! Whether necessary or not, the deed , 
is done, and we can only caleulate upon results. | 
God grant that republics may arise from the ashes | 
of despotisin, and the living profit from the pangs 
of the immolated! ‘The note of doom has sound. | 
ed, and will not cease tll every king is dethron- 
ed, and yokes and trammels are removed from. 
the universal conscience. | 

Everywhere the word ‘“‘progress”’ is applicable. | 
Science makes rapid strides from celestial fields 
to strata beneath the sea. We are bewildered 
with its unfoldings, and apprehend therefrom ; 

somewhat of the Infinite. Her handmaiden is 
on the alert, and invention is the rule of the hour. | 
Its mere headings would tax the patience of print- 
er and reader. Individuals are becoming more 
and more, and leaders serve to keep the ranks in 
place. ‘The wise and wealthy are only stewards 
for the less favored. The clear-sighted help dissi- 
pate the mist before the eves of those who see 
through a glass darkly. 

True lite is a battle as of yore, and teems with 
disappointment, hardship, laceration. ‘lhe white 
reaper is constantly abroad, and binds in his 
sheaves those of every term, from the infant of 
a day to such as have worn through a century. 
He takes the heads from families, the props from 
the aged, and the sweet blossoms which make our 
raregt perfume. Suil, we are not wholly unhap- 
py. Wesee means to en’> 3>7 'irn to trans- 
form sorrows into blessings. We no longer go 
down into the gtave but mount with our loved 
ones into their spirit-realm. We do not separate 
from them forever, or at all, but hold them in 
closest embrace, and live with them in thought 
and presence. They bid us take our harps from 
the willows, and sing aloud. They point us to 
the All-Father, to his wondrous bounty, and to 
the purification which comes through suffering. 
They join with us in earnest acclaim. 

The cadences of the departing months grow 
fainter and fainter, and youths aud maidens hast- 
en to the altar to consecrate their vows. Parents 
present their darlings tor baptism, and churches 
are garianded as for a festivity. “There is exuber- 
ance in the one and placid joy in the other. 
There is a breath of spring in us all, spite of the 
chilling winds. We must weave song and chap- 
let. We must greet each other on the watch-tow- 
er with right glorious cheer. 

Farewell, venerable year! and peace to your 
memory. A handful of fiowers, and we must 
away. A burst of sound, and lo! the morn has 
dawned. A virgia banner is unfurled, and on its 
folds is written in gold: “Happy New Year!" 
One and all catch the refrain, and, with clasped 
hands, echo to the sky: “Happy New Year! 
Happy New Year! All hail, 1871!” 








' 
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MINOR MATTERS. 

A GoveERNWent or Lawrers.—One of the 
Paris letter-writers attributes the ill-luck of the 
provisional government to the superabundance of 
dawyers in it and identified with it. Thus, he 
@ays, allthe members, with the exception of one 


—3ix ministers, thirteen under-secretaries of state, 
the prefet of police, twenty-four prefets and com- 
missaries, sent into the provinces, and thirty-six 
other high functionaries—belong to the legal pro- 
fession. Thenaturai consequence of this is that 
the rulers are unable to take a large , statesmanlike 
view of the situation. They live from hand to 
mouth, and never rise above the expedients and 
temporizing policy of advocates. They are per- 
petually engaged in appealing against the stern 
logic of facts to som$ imaginary tribunal, for 
which they hope to gain a verdict in favor of 
their clients. The writer continues: ‘They en- 
tered public life to ‘get on@ ‘This is still the first 
object of each one of them; and as they are dep- 
uties of Paris, they feel that, next to themselves, 
they owe allegiance to their electors. To secure 
the supremacy of Paris over the provinces, and 
of their own influence over Paris, is the Alpha 
and Omega of their political creed. With an eye 
to the future, each of them has his own journal; 
and when any decree is issued which is not pop- 
ular, the public is given to understand in these 
semi-official organs that every single member of 
the government voted against it. 


Tom Hucurs on nis Trip TO AMERICA.—Mr. 
Conway writes concerning Mr. Hughes since his 
return to England :— 2d 


Hughes may be seen any Sunday night at the 
Cosmopolitan Club rehearsing his adventures to 
as eager a circle of listeners as the crew of the 
ship on which he went over, who gathered around 
him and made him give them a speech. Lis 
stories about all the literary folk of Boston, the 
camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard, and other 
things, are spicy enough. Ia your neighboring 
village of Chicago, two things filled him with de- 
light; one, the moving of houses from one street 
to another (he saw one house waiting by thie rail- 
way for trains to pass, in order to cross the track) ; 
the other, the sermons of Robert Collyer. Collyer 
had just been to the seaside for his summer va- 
cation and preached about the sea; and to hear 
this man, who had once been an English black- 
smith, uttering his splendid eloquence, inter- 
spersed here and there with gems from Ruskin 
and Burns, filled [lughes with amazement. And 
well it might. He might sit in the pews of his 
mother church alony time without hearing as 
much as Collyer could give Mm on a single Sun- 
day. Never did a visitor to America have a 
rosier time. Hearing him, I could not help re- 
membering the saying that the eye brings most 
of what it sees. But it is a matter of serious im- 
portance that ‘Tom Hughes—as popular a man as 
there is in England, and one whose popuiarity is 
with every class of soviety—a man who is one 
day with the prime minister and the next with 
the workingman—should have formed a personal 
intimacy with such men as George W. Curtis, 
Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, and others, at whose 
feet the younger American generation of thinkers 
is sitting. Iam not sure that this Anglo-Ameri- 
can club will not some day be responded to on 
the other side by an American-Anglican one, and 
the hands of Jonathan and John meet with a 
grasp instead of with blows.” 





~ 


COMMONALITIES. 


The young rowdies of the Cincinnati Hospita 
medical lectures who hissed alady student on the 
first three mornings of her appearance were 
shamed into gentlemanliness by seeing the profes- 
sors treat her as they came in with marked respect. 
Since then they have behaved themselves. 

If there was a bona fide desire to use the Pub- 
lic Library, united with real pluck to put the open- 
ing through, the State statute would not stand in 
its way. But, fur purposes of use, very few peo- 
ple, indeed, want the library opened.—* emp/e- 
ton,” in Hartford Courant, 

If “Templeton,” and others like him who 
have opposed the opening, think there are few 
people who will use the library on Sundays, why 
are they unwilling to test the fact? To deny the 
necessity, and refuse an opportunity to demon- 
strate that opinion, shows glaringly the illiberality 
ot which this correspondent has been guiltv. No 
one complimerts “Templeton” with any religious 
scruples in the matter. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy delivered, the other even- 
ing, a lecture to several hundred mechanics on 
“‘Codperation, particularly as applied to the aid of 
men of small means in procuring, at an early 
period, independent homes.’”’ His plan is simply 
to enable workingmen, by means of codperation, 
to apply the difference between the interest on 
the value of the houses they now occupy and the 
enormous rents they now pay toa sinking-fund, 
for the ultimate purchase of the house. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the workingmen present 
that the plan was entirely feasible, and steps were 
taken immediately to form associations for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect. 

The Christian Register says: “ ‘Warrington’ is a 
very good judge of politicians, but a very poor 
judge of poetry. He speaks contemptuously of 
some of the verses in Old and New, and yet con- 
fesses that he ‘went nearly half through Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy without finding it out.” A 
man who did not sooner discover the dullness of 
Tupper can hardly be expected to be very prompt 
in perceiving the brightness of better poetry.” 
True; yet ‘‘Warrington’’ has the audacity to say 
that we print the worst original poetry of any pa- 
per with which he is acquainted! but adds, ob, 
how soothingly, that no better selected poetry can 
anywhere be found. He is right in~the last 
respect, and wholly wrong, of course, in the first. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, the Hindoo theist, who 
has lately ‘been visiting England, writing from 
Calcutta, 26th October last, to the lecture com- 
mittee of the Parker-Fraternity in declination of 
their invitation to speak in the present course, 
says :— 

“I am extremely sorry I have failed to see your 
great country, the land of treedom and liberal 
‘thought. Lregret it the more as I should have es- 
teemed it a pleasure and a privilege to have taken 
part in the proceedings of a society founded in 
honor of Theodore Parker, one whose memory 
I, in common with thousands of fellow-theists in 
Indi, so profoundly revere, and whose liberal 
teaching commands my deepest sympathy. I beg 
you will kindly assure the members ot the Fra- 
ternity of my cordial regards, and my hearty 
wishes tor their welfare. It will afford me great 
pleasure to hear from you now-and-then about 
the progress of the society. Any papers or books 
containing reports of your proceedings will be 
deeply interesting to me and my friends here. 
It is indeed desirable that we should know eacia 
other more fully, and enter into closer spiritual 
intercourse and tellowship.” 


Annoyance in the Horse-cars.—Mr. Editor:— 
For soine time past—more than a vear, cer- 
tainly—notices have been placed in the several 
cars of the Metropolitan Railroad Co. to the ef- 
fect that ro persons carrying large baskets or 
packages are to be allowed to enter the cars. 
Having occasion one day last week to go from 
“down-town”’ to the extreme south-end, I hailed 
a Tremont-street car, and, as it neared me, seeing 
there was “1oom for one more,”’ I congratulated 
myself upon the prospect of having a seat—one of 
those comfortable rarities [seldom enjoy. On en- 
teriug the car, there Was no movement made to 
-acconunodate me, and beinz a modest individual J 
stood meekly in the doorway, patiently awaiting 
‘the providential exit of somebody. Near the foot 
of the car, on my right hand, calmly reposed a 
corpulent person, one of the “solid women of Bos- 
} ton,” who, not content with occupying the room 
(of two ordinary sized persons, had upon the seat 
| beside her a large package. When the conduc- 
| tor came to collect the tares, he politely requested 


the lady to place the package upon the floor. 


will breaiz, and I won’t run the risk of having my 
property injured.”” The man still demurred, and 
the matter was finally compromised by the pay- 
ment of an extra fare. 


such a passenger with such a package? Are, or are 
not, the horse-cars receptacles for freight? I could 
but remember the opposition that was raised on Me 
morial Day, when, in common with others, I at- 
tempted to take a ‘‘depot car” (having with mea 
basket of plants) the more quickly to reach the 
Fitchburg depot en route for Mount Auburn, for the 
purpose of decorating the grave ofa friend. Is it 
not a poor rule that will not work both ways?—k. 











LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


‘Ole Bull is house-iunting in Boston, with the 
intention of making the “Hub’’ his permanent place 
of residence. Carl Clogger Castelli, well known 
as a prefessor of vocal music in the Leipzig Con- 
servatory of Music, has also decided to make Bos- 
ton his future home. Madam Parepa-Rosa intends 
to take up her permanent residence in America 
when next she comes to our shores, which will be 
early next spring. 

Besides quite assiduous attention to the duties 
and expectations of his office, the past three 
years, Mayor Shurtleff has found time to put to 
press his most interesting ‘‘Chronicles of Bos- 
ton,” which will soon see the light, and furnish 
more authentic information concerning the early 
history of the city than any previous work. The 
work is admirably arranged in chapters, each de- 
voted to a different feature of Boston’s local in- 
terests. 

George Holland, the actor for whom a great 
benefit was lately given, died Tuesday morning 
in New York. He was bornin London December 
6, 1791, and consequently was seventy-nine 
when he died. Before becoming an aotor Mr. 
Holland was a silk mercer, a broker’s assistant, 
aud engaged also in the newspaper business. At 
about twenty-two years of age he became an ac- 
torat the Birmingham Theater. Mr. Holland 
made his first appearance in America at the Chat- 
ham Street Theater in 1827. Afterwards he play- 
ed in most of the leading cities of the country, 
becoming vastly popular. 

Mr. Needham, the painter and decorator, is to 
be congratulated. The Dudley-street Baptist 
church, at the Higblands, having been repaired 
and improved at an expense of six or seven thou- 
sand dollars, the painting and graining, done more 


than geventeen years ago, upon the ceilings, gai- 


lery-front and screen, and inside doors, have not 
been touched, and remain bright and new as 
ever, and good, possibly, fur a score of years yet. 
The outside doors of the Lowell Institute were 
also grained fifteen years ago by the same work- 
man, and now look good enough for twenty years 
additional wear. They, as well as the church 
above named, are in imitation of dark old Eng- 
lish church oak. 

During a recent exhibition of Mr. Catlin’s 
American Indian Collection in “Brussels, Van 
Schendel, the celebrated artificial-light painter, 
communicated the following to a friend, an art 
connoisseur, in Brussels: “I paid four visits to 
Mr. Catlin’s Indian Collection, being particularly 
delighted with his landscape views, in which I 
find a remarkable effect of perspective, and that 
produced visibly, without the application of the 
rules of perspective science; and his night scenes 
of salunon-spearing, deer-hunting, ete., by torch- 
light, and his numerous sun-setting scenes, 1 
found of such striking effect, neatness of tone, and 
brilliancy of cdlors, that they are not to be 
equalled by any of the existing artists of Brus- 
sels.” Anopinion from an artist of such acknowl- 
edged talent xs Van Schendel’s must be exceed- 
ingly gratifying to the artist and his friends in 
America. 

Hans Christian Andersen confirms, in his remi- 
niscences of a visit to Dickens, the old story that 
“Agnes,” in ‘David Copperfield,” was Mrs. Dick- 
ens. He says: “Although he may not have 
chosen her deliberately as a model for Agnes, yet 
still I can think of no one else in his books so 
near akin to her in all that is graceful and amia- 
ble. Mrs. Dickens had a certain soft, womanly 
repose and reserve about her; but whenever she 
spoke, there came such a light into her large eyes, 
and such a smile upon her lips, and there was 
such a charm iu the tones of her voice, that 
hencetortl 1 shall always connect her and Agnes 
together.’ In reading this one is naturally re- 
minded of the closing sentence of “David Copper- 
field,’ and if the ideal Agnes was the existing 


pressed, that she would be there when the closing 
scene drew near, was not fulfilled—and by whose 
fault? 

One of the tribe of pestilent gossips and inter- 
viewers says the par value of the stock of the 
New York Jribune is $1000 per share, but the 
market value is $8000. Of the 100 shares into 
which the establishment is divided the present 
ownership is as follows: Mr. Sinclair (publisher), 
99. 


(tormerly financial editor), 13; Mr. Greeley, 9; 
Mrs. Greeley, 5; Mr. Ripley (literary editor), 5; 
Bayard Taylor, 5; Mr. Rooker (foreman), 5; es- 
tate of A. D. Richardson, 5; Solon Robinson, 2; 


houn), 2; Theodore Tilton, 1; Oliver Johnson, 1; 
Whitelaw Reid, 1; J. F. Cleveland, 1. Like the 


Tribune, the Times is stocked at 100 shares of 31000 
each, the market value being now, at least, 338000. 


hands than that of the Zribune, being as follows: 
estate of Henry J. Raymond, 34 shares; George 
Jones (publisher and manager), 26; E. B. Morgan 
(Cayuga county), 15; estate of James B. Tay- 
lor, 13; A. V. Stout, 8; John Bonner, 4. 


Literary World of this city, which we are only 
too glad to fully endorse :— 

Mr. Crocker’s Literary World is the most sat- 
istactory medium between the  book-makers 
(authors and publishers alike) and the great pub- 
lic we have ever had in this country. Itis so 
good, indeed, that there ought to be more of it— 
semi-morthly or weekly, instead of monthly. Net 
only does it advise us early ‘of the new books 
coming from ail quarters, but anticipates or ac- 
companies their issue with a full and intelligent 
presentation of their character and contents—no 
a critique which we read for its smartness, and to 
learn what the writer of the criticism, not of the 
books, knows or thinks—but a fair interpretation 
ot the author himself and his work—enough to 
satisfy the reader’s curiosity as to the bouk, make 
him intelligently tamiliar with its contents, and 
solve for him the problem whether he needs to 
buy and read it in tull or not. There is no so use- 
ful. and on the whole so neglected, an office as 
this among our literary journals; and Mr. Crocker 
_is succeeding in it so well that we hope ie will 
| be encouraged to go on aud enlarge his modest 
‘little enterprise. His ottice is at 32 Bromtieid 
| street, Boston, and his at present monthly issue, 
is sold for fitiy cents a year. . 








' 
} 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
We find the Boston Journal of Chemistry one of 
j the most suggestive and valuable, in its general 
| contents, of all our exchanges. 
The Holiday Journal of Home Amusements, pub- 
lished by Adams & Co., suggests many very de- 
sirable and amusing entertainments. 


ay 
shall do nothing of the sort,” was the response; “‘it 


According to egtablished 
rules, was the conductor justified in admitting 


Dr. Ayer of Lowell, 16; estate of Mr. Clarke. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick (pressman), 2; Mr. O'Rourke, | 
(engineer), 2; Mr. Runkle (husband of Mrs. Cal- | 


lhe ownership of the Zimes is vested in tewer | 


The Springfield Republican reminds us of a’ 
neglected duty in the following ‘remarks on the | 


dation of a new library at Strasbourg. 
good stories as usual. 

Chicago, A. L. Sewell. 
Almanac (Episcopal) from the publishers, Pott & 


information which a devout churchman can ask. 


The Tone Masters, by Charles Barnird. It gives 
the history of Bach and Beethoven, and, with the 
other volumes of the series, is a very interesting 
and valuable book fur young readers. 


Messrs. Dodd & Mead, of New York, have issued 
another of their handsome religious novels found- 
ed on fact, Marcella of Rome, the Fearless Christian 
Maiden, which, asa tale of the early church, is full 
of interest. It may properly receive a welcome in 
all households. 

The Congressional Directory for the third session 
of the Forty-first Congress, prepared by Ben. Per- 
ley Poore, is fuller than ever of Mformation of 
value to every politician and public man. The 
industry and care of the compiler is manifested 
in every page. 

Merry’s Museum, for January, comes to us en- 
larged and improved on its previous issues, and 
more interesting than ever before @uring its thir- 
ty years’ existence. Phebe Cary, Kate Came- 
ron, C. Alice Baker, J. Vila Blake, and numer- 
ous others, are among its contributors.— Boston, 
H. B. Fuller. 

Another copy of Thomas Nast’s A/manac for 
1871, from McLoughlin Brothers New York pub- 
lishers, has been received, and confirms our long- 
held opinion that asa caricaturist and humorist 
Mr. Nast is not excelled by any artist in Ameri- 
ca. He is constantly producing pictorial effects as 
good as anything Punch ever published. ‘This 
Almanac is very tunny. 


The dainty Christmas Locket, or holiday number 
of Old and New, has already sold so widely and 
been read by so many that we are ourselves out 
of date in noticing it. In what edition it is now 
we cannot say, the second having been issued so 
soon after the first as to suggest a demand prac- 
tically unlimited. It has had a great success, and 
that is the main point. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s interesting and instruc- 
tive papers on the Ice-cutters, the Glass-makers, 
the Coal-miners, the Iron-men, and the Ship- 
builders, have been culled from Our Young Folks, 
and put in a handsome book with all the original 
illustrations, under the title of Zawrence’s Adven- 
tures, by Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. It makes 
one of the best books for the young people that 
the season has produced. 


Mrs. Diaz’s unique and very amusing concep- 
tion—that of giving a boy’s vacation-letters liter- 
ally, with drawings from his own pen to match— 
under the title of Zhe William Henry Letters, has 
been gathered from the Young Folks ior the past 
year, and put into a handsome volume, by Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. Mrs. Diaz is one of the 
brightest and best of the writers for young people, 
and in this funny collection of imaginary—though 
very real—corresponiJence, great enjoyment, it 
not uproarious mirth, will be found. 


Every Saturday, for Dee. 31st, which is the 
Christmas number, is magnificent. There is 
among the illustrations a double-page ‘‘Christ- 
mas Party,” by Hoppin; ‘Bob Cratchit and Tiny 
Tim,” by Eytihge; a characteristic “Christmas 
at the South Sea,” in old times, by Bush; be- 
sides ‘‘Hlome for the Ilolidays,’ “Gathering 
Christmas Greens,” “Tidings by the Carrier 
| Dove,” “Christmas: Morning,’’ ‘‘Christmas at 
|Sea,”’ “Santa Claus,’ etc. It is a double num- 
ber, such as is to be the rule hereafter, the price 
remaining unchanged. The reading-matter is 
worthy of the pictorial, which takes its place at 
| the head of American illustrated serials. 


{ 





The weekly issue for the current date, and the 
;monthly part tor December, of Appletons’ Jour- 
nal are at hand, and, although less fruitful than 
| usual in illustrations, both are fully up to its liter- 
‘ary standard. The frontispiece of the latter is a 
{double art supplement from Gustave Doreé's pic- 
‘tures of Peave and War. ‘Valkenberg’s Ninth 
, Christmas,” a story for the times, is preceded 
‘by a suggestive and very pretty illustration, enti- 


Mrs. Dickens, the hope that was touchingly ex-|tled ‘‘Christmas Morning.” There is another ~ 


chapter on “Picturesque America,’’ and several 
|very pleasing and instructive natural history 
| sketches, niceiy illustrated. This volume abounds 
|in good reading, and exhibits finely the enterprise 
of the publishers. 


| Shiloh: Or, Without and Within. By W. M. 
| L. Jay.— New York, E. P. Dutton §- Co.—*“Shiloh”’ 
is a religious novel, and, speaking comparatively, 
may be called a good one. Originally begun asa 
‘series of sketches of village and parish life, it 
‘grew to its present considerable dimensions. 
The author says truly in his modest preface that 
‘it is ‘‘without intricate plot, strict unity or close 
/sequence.” ‘There is in it an excess of moral and 
‘religious self-consciousness which is not grateful 
to us, though it may be to others for aught we 
know—probably will be to many. ‘The heroine, 
‘who is supposed to write her own. story, 
‘divides herself in ‘‘Bona,’’ ‘Mala’”’ and her proper 
self—the two former representing Good and Evil. 
“I answered by the mouth of Mala,” she says 
once, and there is a good deal of this kind of 
thing. But the description of the kind of 
‘life represented is life-like for the most part, 
the intention of ‘the writer good, and the 
work in general better than many which find 
| readers in abundance.—Lee & Shepard have it. 


| The Lakeside Month!y, for January, is richin pro- 

vocative titles, such as ‘“‘The Future as it Was,” 
‘ How I Followed my Nose,” “Was it a Reali- 
ty?” “Two Pinches of Snutf,”.and the like. We 
proceeded first to see whether it was a reality, and 
‘atter mature deliberation came to the conclusion 
that it was not—nor an ideality either. Nexta 
curiosity arose to know how the express agent 
| followed his nose; of which an account is given 
‘in aclear and satisfactory manner. The story is 
| welltold. But “The Future as it Was’’—that was 
| quite too startling, and for fear of getting our men- 
tal gear out of kelter we left that to stronger 
minds. ‘My Christmas at’ Salt Lake,” the long- 
est piece in the number, is also among the best. 
‘Ths sketch of ‘‘Father Prout,’”’ an Irish priest 
and humorist, is brief, and might have been long- 
er without wearying the reader. It is a good 
‘contribution. The little essay which has the first 
| place, “My Starry Days,” may also be well spok- 
len of. The number as a whole is readable, 
‘though some of the writers would be more agree- 
,able if they made less effort at vivacity. 


Scribner's Monthy, for January, begins the new 
year with a namber full of variety and interest. It 
is especially a holiday number, containing several 

' Christmas stories and poems. It has a translation 
from Hans Christian Andersen, entitled “Lucy 
Peer,” a charming story for young readers; a 


Trubner’s American and Oriental Literary Record 
(London), for November 25, appeals for the foun- 


The Little Corporal, for January, is as full of 
We wish a long life and 
great prosperity to this bright little magazine.— 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co. send us the Church 


Amery, New York city. It has all the statistical 


Leg & Shepard have issued the third volume of 


Goblin story by Dr. Hayes describes the ice coun- 
tries and their legends; George McDonald’s 
“Wilfred Cumbermede” continues, and equals in 
interest any of his previous romances. An arti- 
icle on ‘‘Strasbourg after the Surrender” gives an 
| idea of the existing condition of a city after asix 
weeks’ siege, and the irreparab!e losses occasioned 
by a war which had nu just cause and which 
brings no good results. Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis’s “Natasqua”’ finishes in this number. It 
is written in her usual vigorous and powerful 
style. The other articles are entitled, ‘Fair- 
mount Park;” “The Christmas Door;” “Mira- 
bel’s Christmas;” “Terms of Peace Proposed by 
the Great Powers;” “‘How we Escaped War with 
Spain;” “Ships;” “The Flight of the Birds;’’ 
“To my Wild Sis;’’ “A Christmas Eve in Ger- 
many ;”’ ‘‘Topics of the Time;” ‘“‘Books and Au- 
thors;’”’ “Christmas Carol.” 


Verses. By H. H.—Boston, Fields, Osgood § Co. 
This tiny and dainty volume contains little and 
yet contains much. The writer—let it be no- 
ted—has a style of her own; and by style we do 
not here mean the verbal alone, though this is 
characteristic, but the complexion of thought, 
sentiment, imagination. To describe this would 
be more of a task than we can now undertake, lor 
it has very subtile qualities. By this reserve we 
mean to indicate such a respect for these “verses” 
as would not be signified by a lavish out-pouring 
of general praise. The following is scarcely an 
average specimen so far as the structure of the 
verse is concerned; but how much is signified 
in it beyond what is said! 

THE PRINCE IS DEAD. 

“A room in the palace is shut. The King 
And the Queen are sitting in black. 

All day weeping servants will run and bring, 
But the heart of the Queen will lack 

All things; and the eyes of the King will swim 
With tears that must not be shed, 

But will make all the air float dark and dim, 
As he looks at each goid and silver toy, 

And thinks how it gladdened the royal boy, 
And dumbly writhes while the courtiers read 
How all the nations his sorrow heed. 

The Prince is dead. 


“The hut has a door, but the hinge is weak, 
And to-day the wind blows it back; 
There are two sitting there who do not speak ; 
They have begged a few rags of black. 
They are hard at work, though their eyes are wet 
With tears that must not be shed; 
They dare not look where the cradle is set; 
They hate the sunbeam that plays on the floor, 
But will.make the baby laugh out no more; 
Chey feel as jt they were turning to stone, 
And wish the neighbors would leave them alone. 
The Prince is dead.” 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War 
after the Conquest of Canada. By Francis Park- 
man. Intwo volumes. (Sixth edition, revised, with 
additions.)—Boston, Little, Brown § Co.—These 
two voluminous and handsome books again re- 
mind us of the patient industry, careful discrim- 
ination and rare felicity of the author in historical 
research. Twenty years hgve nearly passed 
since the first edition was put to press, and now 
the sixth is issued in sumptuous style—the best 
coniment an author could wish on his success and 
fame. Some most valuable additions have been 
made to this edition, chiefly from a mass of cor- 
respondence contributed within a few years to 
the British Museum, and known as the ‘“Bou- 
quet and Haldimand Papers.” ‘The letters ot 
officers in the Pontiac War are several hundred 
in number, and exceedingly curious and interest- 
ing as vivid and lifelike reflections of the experi 
ence of those most actively engaged. The whole 
narrative is that of one of the most fearful at- 
tempts ever made by the Indians of North Amer- 
ica to destroy the English power here, and to 
expel the English people from the country; for 
the conspiracy of that subtle and powertul and 
accomplished chief, Pontiac, contemplated noth- 
ing less than a grand, united, simultaneous effort 
of all the Indian tribes, from the extreme East to 
the headwaters of the Mississippi, to capture on 
the same day all the forts and strongholds of the 
English, and then to sweep over the defenseless 
settlements with fire and slaughter, until the 
country was completely desolated and the Eng- 
lish annihilated, and their power and possessions 
forever extinguished in this vast territory, Such 
was the grand design of the conspiracy of 1763, 
which was instigated and planned by Pontiac, one 
of the most accomplished and energetic savages 
that ever lived. Mr. Parkman, ig the work before 
us, tells the story of this conspiracy in a way 
that few writers are capable of doing. It is a 
piece of writing which, while filled with reliable 
and minute historical information, has all the 
graces of style and general attractiveness of a 
first-class novel. 


The History of Paraguay ; with Notes of Personal 
Observations, and Reminiscences of Diplomacy under 
Difficulties. By Charles A. Washburn, Commission- 
er and Minister-Resident of the United States at As- 
cencion from 1861 to 1868.— Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Mr. Washburn in these two portly volumes tells 
a strange story, and of a strange people. Tie 
Paraguayans, a hybrid nation, formed from a 
cross of Spanish blood with a somewhat mild In- 
dian tribe, were reared under the fatierly care 
and tuition of Jesuit missionaries, and whether 
from their peculiar instruction or their peculiar 
pedigree, or trom both together, developed a na- 
| tional character unlike any other in America, if 
;not in the modern world. Mr. Washburn sketch- 
es their history without following it closely, his 
main affair being with the despotism o: Lopez, 


The Proper Observance of Sunday. 
A DISCOURSE 
—BY— 
REV. J. VILA BLAKE, 


Preached to the Twenty-eighth Congregatwnal Society, 
Boston, December 18,. 1870. 


[Mr. Blake announced that he had received an 
anonymous circular, from which he would read a 
portion, as follows :— 

_ “The earnest attention of the clergy of Boston 
is directed to the movement recently inaugurated 
for the abolition of the Sabbath in this city. The 
secular press is silent. It cannot or will not speak 
out, because the movement is managed by liberal adver- 
tising patrons. If this movement succeeds, it is 
already whispered that the ‘‘Fraternity’’ course 
will also enter the field; and that the theatrical 
managers will follow up the advantage thus gain- 
ed by a series of secular ccncerts. The example 
is to be quickly followed in other cities. 

Let next Sabbath be devoted by the pulpits of Boston 
and vicinity to a denunciation of this scheme, and every 
one connected with it. 

The managers who thus defy the evangelical 
sentiment of Boston tor the sake of money can 
soon be made to feel that they have mistaken 
even their financial interests. 

The lecturers, who are as tools in their hands, 
can soon be made to understand that the Cbris- 
tian Associations elsewhere will combine with the 
churches of Boston and frown on these attempts 
to ‘abolish the Sabbath.’ ”’ 

In answer to this request, Mr. Blake said he 
would preseat a discourse on the proper obser- 

vance of Sunday. | 

With regard to what Sunday has been in the 
past, I will not enter into a long historical narra- 
tive. - Such a diseussion necessarily, unless made 
rather trivial and wandering by drawing on curi- 
ous or iudicrous antiquities for entertainment, 
would be both dry and lengthy; and besides, 

it is needless, for it is not our purpose to re- 

vive what our fathers or their grandfathers 
thought wise and comely, but to uphold what 

appears to us agreeable to commou-sense and 

suitable to our own needs and conditions. Yet, 

to rebut an argument which is continually used, 

though much against common-sense, and which, 

though often overthrown, seems to arise from 

every fall, like Antawus ot old, stronger than 

before, I will risk a remark or two, and a refer- 

ence to history, concerning the primitive Christian 

observance of Sunday. 1 do not suppose indeed 

that I can be the Hercules to seize this unwieldy 

Anteus and squeeze him to death as I hold him 

aloft in the air; for there is nothing that strikes 

an observer of men more forcibly than their ca- 

pacity to hold anything they please in spite of 
the plainest tacts and the most irrefragable rea- 

soning. 

It is my experience that, however sensitive in- 

dividuals may be, a church, or any other assem- 

bly, never finds any ditliculty in digesting a flat 

contradiction—or any other plainer absurdity, if 
there be any such. For example, the observance 

of Sunday in this or that manner is flagrantly pre- 

tended to be a matter of divine ordinance, when 

there is not only nothing in the New Testament 

which is even an obscure command to this effect, 

but the primitive Christians were accustomed at 

first to meet every day in the week; to celebrate 

the breaking of bread and drinking of wine in 

memory of Jesus’ death at their .ommon meals 

during or atter their meetings; and this not more 

on the first day of the week, connected with the 

resurrection, than on any other. 

Paul always treats as mere pagan superstitions, 

or ‘“‘beggarly elements,” all setting apart of spe- 

cial times and seasons as peculiarly sacred to God 

and devoted to his service. The gradual, though 

early, designation of Sunday as the stated time 

of meeting was a measure dictated by expedien- 

cy, and ordered, as to time, by sentiment and the 

charm of association, after daily assemblies had 

become either impossible orinconvenient. 1 can- 

notdo better than to quote on this subject from 

Neander, tite great German sciolar, whose 

learning, piety and orthodoxy are equally un- 

questionable. In his ‘Planting and ‘Training of 

the Christian Church,” he says that according to 

the doctrines of the apostie Paul, the Mosaic law 

in its whole extent had lost its value as such to 

Christians. Whoever considered himself subject 

to one such command, in Paul's judgment, 

again placed himself under the yoke of the whole 

law, and sinking ints Jewish nationalism, he de- 

nied the universalisin of the gospel. ‘* Hence Paul 

says to the Galatian Christians, who had allowed 

themselves to be so far led astray as to acknowl- 

edge the Mosaic law as binding, and to observe 

the Jewish feasts: ‘After that ye have known 

God, or rather (by his pitying love) have been 

led to the knowledge of God, how turn ye again 

to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 

desire again to be in bondage?’ Gal. 4: 9. He 

fears that his labors among them to make them 

Christians had been in vain, and for this very 

reason, because they reckoned the observance of 
certain days as holy to be an essential part of re- 

ligion. ‘The apostle does not here oppose the 

Christian feasts to the Jewish, but he considers 

the whole reference of religion to certain days as 

something fureign to the exalted standpoint of 
Christian freedom, and belonging to that of Juda- 

ism and heathenism. With a similar polemicai 

view (in Col, 2: 16) he declares his opposition 

to those who considered the observation of certain 

days as essential to religion and condemned those 

who did not observe them. Although, in the 

Epistle to the Romans, 14: 1—6, he enjoins for- 
bearance towards such in whom the Christian 

spirit was not yet developed with true freedom, 
yet he certainly considers it as the most genuine 
Christianity to think every day alike, and to hold 
none as peculiarly sacred to the Lord.” It is 
worthy of notice that Paul insuch passages entirely 
rejects even festive observances, as they were con- 
sidered among Gentiles and Jews, as something es- 
sential to religion. So far was he trom thinking 
that on the Christian standingpoint there covid be 
days which could inany manner bear aresemblance 
to what in the Jewish sense was a feast, or that it 
was necessary to set apart any day whatever as 
specially to be observed by the church! From 
such passages we may conclude that in the Gen- 

tile churchies all days of the week were considered 
alike suitable for the service of the church; and 

that all preterence of one day to another was re- 
garded as quite foreign to the genius of the gospel. 

You all remember the decision of the Pennsy|- 

vania judge befure whom a case involving some 
Sunday questions was brought. ‘Tlie magistrate 
admitted that Christianity was part of the law of 
Pennsylvania, but he decided that the primitive 

documents of the New. Testament, which are the 

source of all Christian authority, contained no 





and his own experience at the Paraguayan capi- | 
tal. He however dwelis at considerable length | 
upon the previous autocracy of Francia, whom | 
Carlyle admires, but whom Mr. Washburn paints | 
in somber colors. But it would seem that he was | 
brightness itself compared with the younger Lo- 
pez, the Dictator, whom the Brazilians and their | 
allies succeeded, aftér so long trying, in hunting | 
to death. If the picture here drawn may be im-| 
plicitly trusted, this personage was an inhuman} 
monster, such as even gauclio savagery could not | 
produce more than once in the history of a con- | 
'tinent. He was inconceivably bad—a monster of | 
lust, of cruelty, ot suspicion, of bal faith—with 
every base trait of human or beastly nature, and 
not one redeeming trait. It would be supposed | 
that one who could so dominate a people must 
| at least have courage; but no, he was an arraut 
‘coward. It would seem that he must have pos- | 
sessed military ability to carry on such a war; but 
we learn that he was ignorant and incapable. As 
| Mr. Washburn depicts him and tells his story, he 
| was simply a low, mean monster, and his career 
} utterly anomalous in history. For the credit of 
human nature we hope that he has been over- 
drawn. 
| Mr. Washburn writes well, uncommonly well, 
lif the style of expression is alone considered. 
| Indeed, he surprises one by his command of the 
‘pen. But he anticipates himself, repeats himselt, 
| skips forward and backward, and dces not give 
|the orderly narrative one would desire. But, 
while in some respects this is not a satisfactory 
jspecimen of bookmaking—though in other re- 
| spects it may even be called admirable—it is cer- 
| tainly a remarkable work. With such astonish- 
ak oe. a dull writer would draw attention, 
and Mr. Washburn is anything but a dull writer. 





sanctions which elevated Sunday into a rite of 
Christian obligation. 

For the same reason that Ido not cate to go 
into a minute account of the Biblical and apostol- 
ic history of Sunday, I am as little inclined to 
follow its history minutely to the present day. 
Our present Sunday, or that which priestly as- 
sumptions would force upon us by pleas an! mo- 
tives quite as worldly as religious, goes back for 
us lineally no further than the Puritans. These 
zealots, With all their noble and sturdy qualities, 
were a hard-tavored, fanatic, ascetic, and rather 
vulgar company. They returned to the Jewish 
Sabbath; but then they were equally impiacable in 
denouncing innocent yayety; many of them con- 
sidered music a device of the devil, and rejoiced 
to torture unmeaning screams, up and down the 
streets, from the pipes of church-organs which 
they had demolished. 

It is the famous remark of Macaulay that if the 
Puritans forbade bear-baiting, it was not because 
it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleas- 
ure to men. Under the influence of this temper- 
ament, which, if the poet’s estimation of music 
be true, was “fit for treasons, stratagems and 
crimes’’—these honest but dismal fanatics ‘‘inter- 
dicted [on Sunday] not only the stightest action 
of worldly business, buteven every sort of pastime 
and recreation,’’ whicit had heid its ground since 
the English Reformation; no work being per- 
formed on Sunday except for good cause, but 
every lawtul amusement being as much in order 
as the service in the church, and binding Sunday 
with all other holidays into a delighttul chain of 
recurring seasons at once of liberation irom care 
and from labor, of worship and of rejoicings. 

Hallam relates that a bill having been brought 
into the Llouse of Commons “‘tor the better ub- 
servacce of the Sabbath, usuaily called Sunday,’ 
one Mr. Shepherd remarked that as Saturday waB | 
the day of the Sabbath, this measure migiit be | 
entitled a bill for the observance ot Saturday, 
commonly called Sunday. As “the use of the 
word Sabbath instead of Sunday became in that 
age a distinctive mark of Wie Pu: itaa party,’” te 
sectaries, in Paritament assembled, were greatly 
enraged at Mr. Shepherd's wittigism, reprimand- 
ed him on his knees, and expelled him from the 


house. In 1617, King James Teproved the Puri - 
tan magistrates for withholding from the peuple 
their lawful recreations and honest exercises upon 
Sundays and other holidays after the afternoon 
sermon or service; and he ordained that “dane- 
ing, archery, leaping, vaulting, or any other such 
harmless recreation,’ May games, and “other 
sports therewith used” should be lawful for the rec- 
reation of the people at all times “without imped- 
iment or neglect of divine service;’’ and “if,” said 
the monarch, ‘these times be taken away from 
| the meaner sort who labor hard all the week 
they will have no recreations at all to refresh 
their spirits; and, in place thereof, it will set up 
{filthy tipplings and drunkenness, and breed a 
| number of idle and discontented speeches in their 
ale-houses ;”’ and it will “hinder the conversion of 
— whom their priests will take occasion here- 
by to vex, persuading them that no honest mirth 
or recreation is lawfully tolerable in our relig- 
ion, 

Compare this with the Puritan Stubbs, who said 
music allured to ‘“‘loathsomeness of life;” and with 
| Prynne’s sorry whine: ‘Men never went as yet 
| by multitudes, much less by Morris-dancing 
troops, to heaven; alas! they scarce go two to- 
gether; and these few, what are they! No dancers, 
but mourners, whose tune is Lacryme ; whose music 
is sighs for sin; who know no other cinque-pace 
but this to heaven—to go mourning all the day 
loug for their iniquities; to mourn in heart like 
doves; to chatter like cranes for their own and oth- 
er’s sins.” I am reminded of an old English 
book, eatitled, “A sigh of sorrow breathed out of 
a hole in tie wall of an earthen vessel, known 
among men as Samuel Fish.’’ 

King Charles I. ratified and republished his 
“father’s declaration,’ and applied it  special- 
ly to the “Feasts of the dedivation of the 
jchurches, commonly called Wakes.” From 
Bourne’s Antiqguitates Vuljgares we learn that these 
Wakes, or Dedication-Festivals, occurred annually 
on the Sunday after the day of the saint to whom 
the church was dedicated, and thatthey were sea- 
sons of great rejoicing and merriment in the vil- 
lage, whose inhabitants came forth, arraved in 
their best, to do honor to the festival with rural 
pastimes, aud to open their doors with hospitable 
entertainment of friend or visitor; and Stutt in his 
“Sports and Pastimes’ says (apparently quoting 
from Bourne, though [ cannot tind the passage in 
that work) it was a season ot reconciliation, when 
old scores were erased, and estranged neighbors 
again clasped hands to “forgive and forget”—no 
unworthy use of the best day, and conferring hon- 
or on most. 

Queen Elizabeth classed Sunday with other 
holidays, and expressly ordered, in language that 
recalls the well-known sturdy precepis of Luther, 
that, ‘if for any scrupulosity or grudge of con- 
science some should superstitiously abstain from 
working on those days, they shail grievously of- 
tend.” ‘As for the Sabbath,” said Tyndale, the 
first English translator of the New Testament, 
“we be lords over the Sabbath, and yet change it 
into Monday, or into any other day as we see 
need, or may make every tenth day holy day 
only, if we see cause why. . . Neither need we any 
holy day at all, if the people might be taught 
without it.” Cranmer declared that Sunday was 
no more than as any appointment by magistrates 
or by the clergy; and Fryth said it was ‘‘not com- 
immanded by God’s law.” 

From Hessey’g Bampton Lectures, in which I 
tind these last details, | gather also some testimo- 
nies of alike nature by the continental Reformers. 
“It is to be observed,” said Luther, “shat with us 
this religious edugation is not so tied’ to certain 
times in the way it was with the Jews, as that this 
or that day in particular should be ordered or en- 
joined for it. No day is better or more excellent 
than another. ‘These duties ought to be pe: form- 
ed every day. But the majority of mankind are 
so cummbered with business that they could not be 
present at such assemblies. Some one day, there- 
fore, at least, must be selected in each week tor 
attention to these matters. And seeing that those 
who preceded us chose the Lord’s day tor them, 
this harmless and admitted custows must not be 
readily changed; our objects in retaining it are 
the securing of unanimity and consent of arrange- 
ment, and the avoidance of the general confusidna 
which would result trom individual and unneces- 
sary innovation.”’ 

The celebrated confession of Augsburg, written 
by Melancthon, says: “Those who judge that 
in the place of the Sabbath the Lord’s day was 
instituted as a day to be necessarily observed are 
greatly mistaken. Scripture abrogated the Sab- 
bath, and teaches that all the Mosaic ceremonies 
may be omitted now that the Gospel is revealed. 
And yet, forasmuch as it was needful to appointa 
certain day that the people might know when 
they vught to assemble together, it appears that 
the church destined the Lord’s Day for this pur- 
pose. This day seems to have the rather pleased 
them, in order that men might have thereby a 
proot of Christain liberty, and know that the ob- 
servance whether of the Sabbath or the other day 
was not a matter of necessity.’’ ‘'‘Chemnitz, who 
has deservedly obtained a place among the most 
eminent followers of Luther, charged the Roman- 
ists with superstition, because they taught an in- 
herent sanctity in the Lord’s Day and other festi- 
vals; and while he would prohibit such labors as 
interfere with divine service, thought it ‘a Jewish 
ieaven’ to prohibit such as do not so interfere.” 
Bucer said that “to think that working on the 
Lord's Day is in itself a sin is a superstition and 
a denying of the grace of Christ.” 

Not less remarkable was a statement made by 
Peter Martyr. He was asked why the old sev- 
enth day was not observed in the Christian 
church. He replied “that on that day, and all 
other days, we ought to rest from our own works, 
the works of sin. But as to this day being cho- 
sen rather than that for God’s public service, 
that Christ left to the liberty of the church, to 
do therein what should seein most expedient.” 
And further, “that the church did very well in 
that she did prefer the memory of the resurrec- 
tion before the memory of the creation.” 

Yhe Puritan Sabbath-Sunday, which was pro- 
claimed against this hberty with invincible auster- 
ity, the Puritans brought with them here sand 
if they did not ‘‘better their instruction” here, at 
least they proved themselves tully worthy of it. 
In the form of rules said to have been drawn up 
by John Cotton, and to have been intended asa 
draft of the laws of the coluny of Massachusetts, 
it is provided :— 

“Whosoever shall profane the Lord’s' day by 
doing unnecessary work, by unnecessary travel- 
ling, or by sports and recreations, he or they who 
su transgress shail forfeit forty suillings, or be pub- 
ficly whipped; bat if it shall appear to have been 
done presumptaously, such person or persons 
shall be put to death, or otherwise severely pun- 
ished, at ‘the discretion of the court.’””? “No one 
shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in his gar- 
den, or elsewhere, except reverently to and trom 
meeting.” 

I extract from the “Ilistery of Haverhill’ an 
jaccount of the manner anciently in vogue in this 
| State of passing Sunday :— 

*Uhe congreyatiou assembled at an early hour, 
never jater than niue o'clock. After prayer, a 
chapter trom the Bibie was read by one of the 
ministers, and expounded at length. In many of 
the churches, however, the Bible was not read at 
all, and it look years of agitation to carry that innova- 
tion. A psalm in mewr was next sung, which 
was divtated line by line to the congregation. 
| his service was usually performed by one of the 
| deacons. The preacier did not take part in the 
|introductory services. Ihe baptisms, cases of 
jchurch discipline, and collections, always took 

place in tae afternoon. The long prayer usually 
occupied from an hour to an hour and a halt, and 
many of tle sermons of this period make from a 
j hundred to a hundred and filty pages. There 
| Was a contribution every Sunday, preceded by an 
appeal trom one of the deacons. ‘Lhe boxes were 
not carried aruund, but the congregation arose, 
}and proceeded tu tne deacon’s seat, and deposited 
| their offerings. Lhe magistrates and ‘brief gen 
uemen’ waiked up first, the elders next, then 
| tollowed tie ‘common peuple.’ The trials of 
ecciesiastical offenders, at the close of the ser- 
| Vices, often afforded much excitement and amuse- 
jment; lor some oflenses a particular dress was 
|} worn, and the ‘eontession’ of the offender was 
j listened to with much interest. Ortientimes the 
j public services were continued until atier suh- 
set [with an intermission of one hour for din- 
ner}. After the benediction, the ministers passed 
gut of the church, bowing to peopie on bot. sides 








” |ot the aisle, as they all sat in silence unul the 


clergy men and their families had gone out. Few 
persons, we imayine, would be wiliiug to go back 
to these Suuday ceremonies of the Puriiau Sib- 
bath.” 

But, indeed, there seems iitde danger that we 
shall recur tu auy sucu dismal tasiituus. Kur a 
we ask what (ne Sunday nuw is, we shail have 
to countess indubitable signs of a tendency to re- 
turn still farther back, to the elder English Sun- 
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‘music to “psalms sung to ‘hornpiper,” or to the 


‘entuped in his nose full swetely.” Indeed, the 
whole drift of society. for many years, which has 
been undeniably away from the Puritun Sunday, 


isbuié, to teturn to the old ancestral mansion of 
Ep lish common-sense, wherein the reclaimed 
oii te welcoined back from his riotous cant 
to live according to the rule of bird and breeze 


and of the human heart joycusly attuned thereto, 
and to lift up his gratitude to God. 

We behold this return in the effort to open 
reading-rooms and libraries on Sunday; in lec- 
tures, whether to profit by instruction, to recreate 
by entertainment, orto mingle both, like light and 
shade, in pleasing forms, which serve to show how 
close akin, if well understood, are wisdom and 
the best delights. And I much wish that the vic- 
tory of religious liberty and simple good sense 
may soon be won, 80 that it may be no longer 
true, as a benevolent friend ef mine, whose- kind 
heart has led him to frequent and observe the 
neighborhoods of the poor or vicious, telis me it 
is now true, that‘all the good places are closed by 
law on Sunday, and all the bad places open in 
spite of law. ‘ ; 

But as the change that is coming over the Pu- 
ritan Sunday, with all the various contradictions 
incidental to a transition stage, is betore your 
eves and not difficult of interpretation, | will of- 
fer, in conclusion, some remarks on Sunday as I 
conceive it ought to be, 1 believe there is need 
of thoughtful consideration of this subject; and 
then of conscientious actioncorresponding. We 
are dritiing now, by irresisGSje currents o/ social 
forces, away from old moorings which, though 
not the first and oldest, have still keld us iast for 
two hundred years. We have weathered many & 
storm in that time, and ridden at anchor sturdily 
it not gracefully. Let us sail out into deeper and 
wider waters bravely; but let it be with collected 
reason, a quick conscience, much forbearance and 
very much of heart, at the helm. 

+ All births are hazardous; a birth of liberty 
most hazardous of all, tor itis a nation or race 
that quivers with the labor, and often a travailing 
madness svizea it which infects to the third gen- 
eration. ‘This is no question and the present no 
time wherewith to paint trappings for a rabid rad- 
icalism, bellowing after somewhat to devour. 
There is a “robustious,”’ prating radicalism, tur- 
reting every ruin with an attitude, which is more 
odious to me than the most foolish conservatism 
that ever tuned a sigh to a preacher’s drawl. 1 
envy not his head—which must indeed be “a 
most unvommon skull’—who does not under- 
stand that a step in liberty marks an era among 
moral beings as perilous, and often as ead, as it is 
triumphant. When the people turn their backs 
upon the old watch-towers, the heel of Achilles is 
exposed. ‘The old sanctions give way, and the 
bewildered moral nature staggers in the darkuess 
after the lightning-flash, being happy if it does not 
fall prone. It is # time of moral peril, to be met 
only by men who are not alone firm to begin, but 
wise to conduct and noble to inspire, the reform, 

“That vice has often proved an emancipator of 
the mind [says Lecky, in his History of Ration- 
alism] is one of the most humiliating, but, at the 
same time, one of the most unquestionable facts 
in history. Itis the special evil of intolerance 
that it entwines itself around the holiest parts of 
our nature, and becomes at last so blended with 
the sense of duty that,as has been finely said, 
‘Conscience, which restrains every other vice, 
becomes the prompter here.’ ‘Two or three 
times in the history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a complete dissolution of the moral 
principles by which society coheres, and the cra- 
die of religious liberty has been rocked by the 
worst passions of humanity.” . We should so act 
and teach concerning Sunday that we may en- 
lighten, cheer and harmonize, as well as liberate, 
and escape the interval of riotous excesses which 
has so often been the blemish of great move- 
ments in advance. 

Thus premising, I may say in respect of the 
observance of Sunday that I would have it, first 
of all, absolutely tree before the law. Statutes 
should have nothing to do with the day wha:ever, 
save to ensure on that, as onany day, peaceable 

mutual compromises and amenities between all 
individual rights and privileges. ‘Chere should 
be no legal appointments of any duties for that 
day,—as, in old times, in this State, people were 
compelled by law to attend church; and there 
should be no prohibitions of any innocent amuse- 
ments or enjuyments that disturb not others in 
the rown chosen occupations,—such as now detlace 
the statutes. And as po meddiesome law should 
trouble the day, sv it should be a day of freedom 
of spirit, ot gladness, elasticity and pleas- 
ure, when every one should feel, in a 
special way, that sense of freedom wich is in 
itself an inestimable delight, aud should run, 
by spontaneovs teeling or by a bappily-instructed 
habit, imo whatever enjoyments best please and 
retresh him. 1 would have children play, and 
men and women play, ride, walk, talk, read or 
sing, as each most needs and may most enjoy, 
with others, or without disturbing others. 1 
should rejoice to witness and to share in the 
sparkling hilarity of children wandering and play- 
ing, with all that ecstacy of childtivod which is so 
supreme and so heavenly, in a leaty grove in 
summer; or dancing over the water in a buat; or, 
with the applause ot laughing Boreas, gliding over 
the ice with the inimitable grace of the skater. 
I would have tamily parties, too, and assemblies 
of irrends fur social pleasures, that the day might 
revive, as it were, though with a richer meaning, 
the ancient * Parhaments ot Love.” And I would 
banish the sermon from half the day, hoping that 
perhaps the lively competition of many avenues 
of improvement and recreation might jostle the 
present portentous inanities of pulpits intu a new 
and living dignity, and being sure that all minis- 
ters might protitably speak less if they would say 
more. 

But though recreation should be free, I would 
hot so encourage it as to lay unnecessary tribute 
on the service of others; for Sunday slould be 
a blessed day of rest. 1 would not have theaters 
open their Goors with plays upon the stage, not 
because there is in it aught immoral or nevessari- 
ly pernicious, but because I would give the mem- 
ber of a wearing profession time to enjoy him- 
self with his teilow-men; that he who, six days, 
plays tor our enjoyment, may on the seventh 
play with us for hisown. Sometimes the same 
has been said of musicians; and it is continually 
argued, on this subject, that no demarcation can 
be made. It you admit this, it is said you must 
admit that, or the other; and there can be no 
stopping place; but (as Hessey quotes) 

“High heaven rejects the lore 

Ot nicely calculated less or more,” 
and the instiucts of men may be trusted in pro- 
portion as their selfishness is subdued. It is 
plain that all cannot play at once, since there is | 
no way of playing which involves not some la- 
bor of service or of superintendence. ‘There 
must be some to take up the burdens that many 
lay down; and it is thought no evil for the minis- 
ter to labor on Sunday, with the assistapce of 


alone or in company, of the highest matters that 
can concern a iving soul and a moral conscious- 


‘ness; and Iam persuaded that men will not, for 


the most part, forego the privileges of spiritual 
culture, of prayer, praise, psalm and sermon, if 
they can find teachers who may not too unwor- 
thily assume the service and interpret into human 
speech, as far as may be, “the deep things of 
God.” . 

I like the old term “Lord’s Day.” Itis Saxon, 
reverent, glad. Whatever it may mean in the New 
Testament Greek, its dogmatic sense, as applied 
to the Jewish or Christian Messiah, has‘long ago 
faded away, and it means now only a season 
specially dedicated in an outward way to Him 
who, inwardly, and, by necessity, in a strange 
irretragable secrecy that may not always be broken 
by our own consciousness, is the support, Joy and 
refuge of all seasons. Not that I would often say 
“Lord’s Day.” I know not quite how it is, yet I 
like not too often tosay+God. It is trueall days 
are the Lord’s days; but so are all places the Lord’s ; 
yet, with the poet— 

“I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

lt consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sle>ping dust. 
With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; [sod, 
This is the field and acre of our God, : 
This is the place where human harvests grow.’ 

So conceived and observed, I believe the Sun- 
day to be of inestimable value. In truth, I think 
it holds the key of a noble prosperity. Martineau 
says somewhere that it is the center of our civili- 
zation; and the expression is not too strong. In 
our hard and driving American life, where there 
is so much territory to be subdued, so much liber- 
ty to be organized, so many ideas to be strugglec 
with, Sunday is peculiarly precious, and holds in 
keeping, alinost alone, the spiritual, poetic and 
tender balance of our character. Hallam, in his 
account of the growthvf the Sabbatarian Sunday 
in England, states a tendency which is precisely 
our danger, I may say our temperament also, and 
from which Sunday, with its associations, is al- 
muvstour only shield. At first, after the Reforma- 
tion in England, Sundays, and all other holidays 
not abolisied, were observed in much the same 
way; but soon the people thought they were giv- 
ing up too much time to social and moral culture. 
“An industrious people,” says Hallam, ‘‘could 
spare time fur very few holidays;” therefore they 
began to slight the church-festivals, and, as they 
did so, compromised by prescribing a stinted ob- 
servance of Sunday. English music has vanished ; 
the newspaper has thrust out the viol from parlors 
and shops since the time of Pepys, when high 
and low could sing at sight as a matter of course, 
when was heard “ihe pipe of early shepherd, dim 
descried in the lone valley,” when “crowned with 
her pail the tripping milkmaid sang,’’ and “the 
whistling ploughman stalked afield.” : 

Notwithstanding all the great victories of jus- 
tice which dignity our time, and all the great 
‘ideas and discoveries which distinguish it, a cer- 
tain hard, ungracious, money-getting, calculating 
restleasness has taken possession of our age, and 
in many ways we lead a very unlovely and un- 
propitious life. We need to be called back to 
higher real.ties; and we should guard and rever- 
ence as avery precious heritage whatever sea- 
sons of repose, contemplation or gaiety the relig- 
ion of the past has snatched for us out of the 
maelstrom of our terrible industries. Proudhon 
wrot2 alittle work on the “celebration of Sunday 
considered in its relations to public health and mo- 
rality, and to the family and the city.” I will not 
call it shocking, but it is very paintul, to wake up 
on Sunday morning in Paris and hear your carpen- 
ter and mason at work as usual on your house. 
A French writer, bewailing the sad Sunday of 
Paris, turns a longing eye on the English Sunday. 
“Look,” he exclaims, atthe bank of the Thames. 
“There are wharves and dock- yards extending 
leagues in length; and on other days they are 
covered with a mass ot workmen. ‘The Lord’s 
day arrives. All these workmen rest, and nota 
blow of the axe is given.” If Sunday were no 
more than a season for putting on clean clothes, 
and the best, also, and for washiug the hands 
clean from the honest emut of a week’s labor, it 
would still be of exceeding worth and salutary 
beyond all material valuation. But more than 
this, the blacksmith 

—"‘goes on Sunday to the church 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears tue parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voico 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 
He needs muat think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; - 

. And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
Atear from out his eyes.’” 

And from the dark corners of the city, from 
stifled shops, from dens of smoke-dried poverty, 
from drear cellars or sky lighted lofts where in- 
dustry plies severely all the weary week, Sunday 
leads forth its thankful swarm—te.ter dressed, joy- 
tul awhile, or at least resting,—to enjoy the coun- 
try air and fresh expanse, and to be warmed grad- 
ually into a universal gratitude, by 

——'‘the boundless store 

Of charms which nature to her votary yields; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding sbore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all tbat echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence ot heaven— 
Which how cans’t thou renounce and hupe to be 

forgiven?” 
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The World’s Exchanges. 

The fallacy which has the strongest hold upon 
the minds of many very honest men is that we can- 
not admit the products of ‘“‘pauper labor” without 
we thereby reduce our own laborers to the level of 
the foreign pauper. It is alleged, for instance, 
that the native of South Africa and South Ameri- 
ca, than whom no more fit expunents of “pauper 
labor’’ can be found, can make wool at less cost 
| than it can be produced in this country, and that 
unles we exclude it or raise its cost to our consum- 
ers by means of a duty, we shall degrade some 
one. The fallacy of this is in the supposition that 
because the wages of those who produce the thing 
bought are iow, therefore the wages of those who 


| produce the thing sold must of necessity be equal- 
| ly low—in other words, that wages are the stand- 


ard of cost. Wecan best refute this notion by tak. 
ing an actual case; but as our trade with the Cape 
of Good Hope has almost ceased, we must go back 











organist and choir—who may be musicians jaded 
by a week’s hard work—that by the labor of a 
few very many may be refreshed. Lluman kind- 
ness, instructed by experience, and unhampered 
by statutes or superstitions, will find its way to | 
all that is possible—the so ordering of the day, 
namely, that the largest attainable treedom and 
recreation tor the many shall cost the mininum 
of labor for the tew. 

I am happy to be able, in these opinions, to 
avail myself of the support of the similar words 
ot Hessey, an authority upon this subject, and of 
unquestionable orthodoxy. In his Bampton lec- | 
tuice on Sunday and its history, Le says:— 

“It the truth must be spoken, the clergy are 
not the best possible judges of what the laity can 
endure. The clergy are not resting, but labor- 
ing. The laity are and ought to be compara- | 
tively resting Their pursuits are so va- 
rious that their rest requires variety also. The | 
same rest does not reiresh the student and the 
artizan, the man ‘in cities pent’ and the lavorer 
in the country, Ina word, the different occupa- 
tions and abodes of persons should be considered 
in determining how they may be rested. Besides, 
therefore, making our services interesting, acces- 
sible, and such as men may easily trequent, the 
clergy should, so it seems to me, not frown on 
those who cousider Sunday to be, within certain 
limits, a day ot cheerful relaxation, of family 
union, of svcial epjoyment, as weil as of reliz- 
ious services But, it this point be al- | 
lowed, and if, especiaily in great cities, men 
cannot obtain change without means of locomo- 
tion, we should not (1 appcal to my brethren of | 
the clergy in this matier) brand those as Sabbatli- | 
breakers who avail themselves of the means 
which offer of changing air and scene; at any rate, | 





| to 1860, when, under a low tariff, we made large 


exports and imported wool free of duty. 

Bearing: in mind that all commerce isan ex- 
change of equivalents, and that we cannot buy 
unless we sell, let us examine the conditions of 
tiie Cape trade in 1860. The balance of trade with 
the Cape was said to be against us, or, in other 
words, tor a portion of the wool’ bought we ex- 
changed some of our goid produced at home. In 
any given cargo exported might have deen found 
the following articles in about the foliowing pro- 
portions :— 

_Gold—$1000; and as the wages or earnings of 
gold-miners then averaged $4 per day, this sum 


| represented 250 days of gold miners’ labor. 


Chairs and furniture—$2000; and as the me- 
chanics and artizans who made chairs and furniture 
then earned $2 per day, the sum represented 1000 


| days of their labor, and of the labor of lumbermen 


and of the tenders cf the sawmills. 

Butter and lard—$500; which, at $1 per day, 
represented 500 daye of farm labor. 

Cotton goods—$2000; which, at 75 cents per 
day, represented 2666 days ot the work of factory 
operatives and of the cotton growers, 

Steel shovels—$1500; which, at $2 50 per day, 


| represented 600 days of the labor of skilled steel 


and iron workers, and of the iron and coal miners. 
Ploughs, portable engines, and other tools— 
83000; which, at $3 per day, gave the results of 


if they do it consistently with the iigher claims ot | the labor of our very best workmen for 1000 days. 


the day. We shoul! not pronounce that those 
who are enjoying themselves harmlessly are,even | 
though not occupied religiously, irreligious.” 

But I would not have the religious worth of 
the day forgotten or undervalued. If 1 do not 
dwell much on this point, it is because I believe | 
there is no danger that it will be overlooked. It | 


may be obscured fora time; it is not unlikely that | 


it will be; but the only danger it incurs comes* 
from that burly infatuation which seeks to shoui- 
der peuple into church, and from the superstition 


which converts into a detestable tyranny and hid- | 


eous gloom the day and the subject which ougit, 
above ail things, to move the heart’s higuest pos- 
sibilities of gratitude, gladness and joy. I would 
have Sunday sacredly religious; but that does not 
mean aecetic or despotic. A part of the day 


The above invoice of exports, amounting to $10,- 


6016 days of our skillful and well-established work- 
ing-people. 

Let us now turn to the imports. What did we 
get in exchange for our invoice of $10,000! Noth- 
ing but unwashed wool, the product not only of 
“paupers,” but of barbarians, if they were to be 
| judged suc! because of their low wages. We ob- 
tained 100,000 pounds of Cape wool at 10 cents 
per pound, which, at 20 cents per day, represent- 
ed 60,000 daye of pauper aod barbarian labor! 
Can any one claim that an injury was done to us 





should be set apart ior the quiet contemplation, 


because we exchanged the produot of $016 days 


of skilled labor for the product of 50,000 days of 
un skilled labor? 

But, answers the advocate of ‘‘protection,” if 
you permit that Cape woo! to come in, you will 
destroy the market for Ohio wool, and it is the Ohio 
farmer who will be degraded. Not so; on the 
contrary, we furnished him a home market not 
only for all his wool but for all his farm products. 
First, whenever foreign wool has been free of 
duty domestic wool has brought the highest price, 
omitting times of war, which are no criterion, and 
this has been so because it is necessary for the 
manufacturer to have a free selection of all kinds, 
else he may not be able to buy even the home- 
grown wool at a fair price. Secondly, because 
the skilled workmen who were employed for 6016 
days in making the cargo for export received their 
high wages in good money, and desired to spend 
a considerable portion for good woollen garments, 
and another considerable portion for Ohio pork, 
wheat, butter and cheese. 

When we shut out the pauper laborer’s wool we 
also shut in the furniture, cotton goods, butter, 
shovels and ploughs. We destroy our market to 
that extent. We check diversity and restrict 
employment, and we thus force our mechanics 
and artizans to seek employment upon farms, and 
perhaps cause them to try to make two pounds 
of wool in Ohio where they had previously obtain- 
ed four pounds by exchange. In short, the degra- 
dation of iabor, so far as it can be effected by law, 
is caused by the exclusion of the product of for- 
eign “paupers,” as our skilled workmen are thus 
compelled to do what paupers could do so weil for 


the.n. 

Our legislators have done their utmost to bring 
about the same disastrous conclusion to which 
Great Britain was brought by the protective sys- 
tem which was portrayed in 1841 in the following 
words :— 

‘The protective system, which was supported 
with a view to rendering the country independent 
of foreign sources of supply, and thus, it was 
hoped, fostering the growth of a home trade, had 
m ost effectually destroyed that trade, by reducing 
the entire population to beggary, destitution and 
want.” . 

Such was the result of the meddlesome interfer- 
ence of those who esteemed themselves wiser 
than the Almighty, and who thought they could 
organize society by statutes upon a better plan than 
he had made when he caused the world to have 
different climates and seasons, and when he made 
it possible for man to satisfy his various wants 
only through an exchange of services. 


The San Domingo Debate. 

The official report in the Globe of the great de- 
bate in the Senate on the San Domingo question 
confirms the general accuracy of the abstract 
which we presented last week, though many 
points are brought out in stronger relief. Here, 
for instance, is one of Mr. Sumner’s effective 


illustrations :— 

Suppose, during our civil war, Louis Napoleon, 
inanevil hour, had undertaken to set up Jetfer- 
son Davis as the head of this government, and 
then to make a treaty with him by which Texas, 
said to have been much coveted by the emperor, 
should be yielded and become part of Mexico, 
which itself was to become more or less part ot 
France. Suppose Louis Napoleon had under- 
taken such an enterprise. How should we feel at 
itt Would not our blood boil? Would it be 
commended at all because we were told that 
there were large numbers in the Southern States 
who favored it? Would not the transaction be 
considered intolerable? And yet this is precise- 
ly what the United States are now doing in the 
bay of Samana and the port of St. Domingo. 


While the sharp criticisms of Messrs. Nye 
Chandler, Conkling, Edmunds, and possibly 
others, were but mildly reported by telegraph, aly 
that Mr. Sumner said was intensified by omit- 
ting qualifying sentences. Consequently the full re- 
port takes away something of the severity of his 
allusions to the President—as was to be expected. 

This was the manner in which Mr. Chandler 
read Mr. Sumner out of the Republican party :— 


We have seen, sir, great men rise and live, 
prosper and die. We have seen them upon this 
floor, Senator after Senator—s our Doolittle, your 
Cowan, your Dixon; but their example seems to 
have little effect upon the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. President, there are critical periods 
in human life. Children sumetimes die at the 
teething age. If they pass through that age, they 
may grow to marhood; but that is the trying 
time with the infant. Sir, there is also a trying 
time in the lives of public men, and if they pass 
that they may live intoagreen old age. That fa- 
tal age is trom sixty-two to sixty five. It is 
the age when men are bitien with the presiden- 
tial mania, and once bitten there isnocure. They 
die of that disease; there is no remedy. And 
now, the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
not profiting by experience, has. made up his 
mind that with his great power, his vast influ- 
ence, he can do almost anything he pleases. 
Weil, sir, he can, inside the Republican party; 
but when he organizes his troops on tie oti.er 
side of the chamber, when the honorable Senator 
from Ohio (Mr, Thurman) marches to the bugle- 
call of Charles Sumner, when the honorable Sen- 
ators from Delaware fall into line and dress at 
his command, he will not have a large force, and 
will increase their present numbersjustone. The 
line will no# be long; it will be easily handled. 
These gentlemen are well-drilled; they will march 
and keep step as readily to the mnusic and tu the 
command of Charles Sumner as they do to that 
of the honorable Senator from Ohio. But, led 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, that little 
force will not be more effective than it is at pres- 
ent; and, so far as heard trom, they are not very 
dangerous. [ commend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to a consideration ot the lives and polit. 
ical death of those who, from personal resent- 
ments or disappointments, have left the Republi- 
can hosts to wallow with the Democracy. 


Mr. Sumner’s dignified and proper reply to this 
was as follows :— 


Mr. President, so far as the Senator from 
Michigan arraigns me as a member of the Repub- 
lican party, I have no reply. He knows that I 
am as good a Republican as himselt; he knows 
that I have had as much to do with the making 
and support of the party as himself; and when 
Charlies Sumner finds the Senators over the way 
ranging under his banner, as the Senator predicts, 
this country will be regenerated, tor the Demo- 
cratic party will be Republican. 

But the generous and truthful words of Senator 
Thurman (Dem.) were even happier, consider- 
ing he is in the opposition :— 

The Senator from Michigan was pleased to tel! 
the Senator from Massachusetts that when he 
came to train this little body of Democrats here, 
it would not be a very difficult task, that there 
were not so many of them but that he might 
dress them in line without any very great mili- 
tary genius to enable him to do so. When the 
Senator made that remark, my memory tock me 
back eighteen years, to the memorable year 1882. 
There was a presidential election that year. 
There were two candidates, the Whig candidate, 
Gen. Winfield Scott, the Democratic candidate, 
Gen. Franklin Pierce. They stood upon plat- 
forms that in ove particular had no essential dit- 
ference whatever, piattoruis that have been pro- 
claimed ever since the year 1861 to have been 
pro-slavery platforme, platforms that denounced in 
almost the same language, and with precisely the 
same meaning, aby agitation whatever of the sub- 
ject of slavery or the abolition thereof, which de- 
nounced it as unpatriotic in anybody, in any part 
of this republic, to seek to disturb by any agita- 
tion whatsgever that status of slavery which ex- 
isted in the Southern States. Upon that platform 
the two great parties of the country went to bat- 
tle in that year 1852; Lut there was one man in 
the Senate of the United States that day, and but 
one, who repudiated both platforms and would 
stand upon neither, who repudiated both candi- 
dates and would vote for neither; and that man 
was Charlies Sumner. I saw him standing in the 
Senate chamber then without a single toilower. 
He had no ten men, the number of the Democrats 
| here, to dress into line then; he had nobody but 





000 in value, therefore represénted the labor of | himself; and I have lived to see the day when 


sixty Senators ot the Republican party, the Sena- 
tor trom Michigan among ibem, too, were fuiiow- 
ing in his fuotsieps with the mo-t implicit obedi- 
ence. I have seen that which I never expected 
to see; I have seen the man who repudiated your 
candidate of 1852, whu spit upon your piattorm 
| then, at the head of your column tor nearly ten 
| years in the Senate of the Uniied Siates. Where 
then were you who pow talk of nothing but 
freedom? Wuhuere then were you who now boast 
ot the enfranchisement of the African race? 
Where then were you who are so ready to de- 
pounce apy wan that ever stood up tor the insti- 
tutions ot the country, or at least sought to pre- 
vent the country from being ruined by their 





disturbance? Where were you. Republican Se- 
nators, in the year 1852, when the Senator from 
Massachusetts stvod, if not solitary, at least alone ? 
Where were you? One halt of you, or nearly so, 
voting tor Franklin Pierce, and the rest of you 
for Winfield Scott. Now, I am not here to de- 
fend the Senator from Massachusetts. He is 
quite able to defend himeelf. I am not here to 
nominate him as commuander-in-chief of this little 

'y of Democrats. I do not think thev want 
his leadership, and I do not think he seeks the 
command. But when he is reproached with the 
small number of his followers, with the number 
ten, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that, eighteen years ayo, he had not one-tenth of 
ten to follow him, although since that time he has 
had six times ten to obey his commands. 

The following is the full explanation that Mr. 
Sumner made of his interview with the President 
at his private residence. It would seem to be as 
candid as could be asked by an unprejudiced per- 
son :— 

I had no reason to believe that the President 
did not understand me as declining to give any 
definite opinion on the question. I supposed 
when he left me he must have seen that my pur 
pose was not tocommit myself atall. Senators 
know well, or at least there are Senators who 
know, that a darling idea of mine, entertained for 
years, has been a protectorate in the Gulf to be 
maintained by the great republic. That idea was 
in my mind when the President was with me. I 
did not develop it, for avery good reason. 1 
reserved to myself the Consideration of the 
question whetier on the papers that should be 
presented anything of that kind could be wrought 
out. ‘This was my idea. But the moment | 
examined the papers, and especially wuen I be- 
came acquainted with the machruations ot B.ez 
and his contederates, the case was tvo clear; | 
saw that there was but one side to it; anu trum 
this moment I have had but one opinion. I saw 
clearly that the idea wiich I had at heart would 
not be established by the President’s treaties; and 
then their real character was too apparent. 1 wall 
tell you, sir, where, perhaps, erred. It wasin pot 
going toghe President and telling him frankiy my 
opinion dt the treaties. Knowing his present in- 
terest in annexation, itis easy to imagine that had 
l seen him on the subject, and @xpused its true 
character, some misapprehension would bave been 
avoided; but on Caretul reflection at the time i 
did not regard it as expedient. I thought it more 
gentle and considerate to avoid discussion with 
him, being assured that he would ascertuin the 
judgnient on annexation through the expression 
of public sentiment in the newspapers and various 
report. If in this respect Ll erred, it was an hon- 
est mistake, believing at the time that I was pur- 
suing the more delicate course. Here let meadd 
that 1 acted also according to my experience with 
treaties. 1am told of a buast by Mr. Seward that 
he has negotiated half of the treaties of this yov- 
ernment. I know not how thisis; butif it be true 
then have I had the respunsibility of carrying halt 
the treaties of this government through the sommit- 
tee on foreign relations of the Senate. Never be- 
fore have | knowna President take such interest in 
atreaty. Never have 1 been approached by a Pres- 
ident about a treaty. [had no reason trom any 
communication trum Outside to suppose, at that 
time, that the interest of the President was what 
I now know it to have been. iiad L imagined it, 
my course might have been different. 








Secretary Boutwell as a Financier. 

A late suggestion in the Washington dee 
spatches that Secretary Boutweil was going to 
leave the Cabinet, though it has fortunately since 
been denied, must have aroused anxiety for the 
tuture of our finances in the breast of many an 
honest, patriotic man. ‘Who are we likeiy to 
have in his place?’ is what every one was ask- 
ing himself. “What if another McCulloch, a 
fickle weatner-cock, shifting from one pvint to 
another with uncertainty in every quarter?”’ 
It is too true, with an irredeemable paper currency 
still afloat upon us, ail our mercantile affairs are 
at the mercy of government, aud we ure prosper- 
ous as a nation, or not, just according as the 
grand firm at Washington chooses for us to be. 
It is hard work struggling upon the up-hill road 
we have been of necessity travelling the last 
five years. With gold at an hundred and ten 
under Boutwell, instead of an hundred and forty 
under McCulloch, the people see betore tiem 
some prospect of the end of it, and feel as ii 
they had courage to continue the rest of the way 
Take that prospect from us, allow a feeling 0 
insecurity tu become prevalent, and the chances 
seem to be that we suall slide back again, and 
ose all we have gained. 

Let it be said, then, of our present secretary 
ot finance that he has shown himself master o1 








the situation in no way so much as by his entire 
consistency. Hie effort and ‘main determination 
seems tu have been a conservative one—conser- 
vative in name, but just now tiie most radical— 
to bring about such regularity aad uniformity in 
the management of our national affairs as 
would insure a feeling of security in regard to 
them. ‘This is what has brought gold down, as 
one can easily see, when we consider that Mc. 
Cuiloch’s contraction did not stir guld two per 
cent., and Boutwell’s non-contraction has lowered 
it thirty. ie has also* shown his superiority in 
keeping clear of the theories ot any particular 
school of political economy. We have several 
times lately beard the remark: “Mr. Boutweil 
seems to kuow nothing of political economy.” 
‘Those who are well acquainted with Mr. Bout- 
well’s methods of doiug bisiness, however, are 
little likely to believe that he has not read as 
many books on that subject as any one in Boston. 
At any rate, he seems to have read enough to 
know that there is but one theory which a prac- 
tical man ought at all times to adhere to—to do 
the best he can, deciding according to the best in- 
formation to be had, in every situation or emer- 
gency that presents itself. So he has gone for- 
ward, introducing no useless innovations, but 
maintaining everything as it has been as much as 
possible, with the constant tendency of making 
whatever improvement can be brought about 
without opposition and confusion. It would not be 
tair even to say he is a protectionist, for he found 
protection the condition of the country when he 
came into power, and upon the principle, perhaps, 
that horses are not to be swapped in crossing a 
stream, has held to it ever since. Probably he is 
a protectionist, but that need not be supposed to in- 
fluence him in the position. he now fills. As to 
the details of his management, there may be a 
variety of opinions. His general plan ia the 
matter of importance, and in that he certainly 
seems to have hit the mark, 

We are not in a bad condition now. Trade, 
though rather dull, is better than it has been; 
and even a certain aiwnount of dullness in trade 
is better than that feverish activity of war times 
of & ruinous convulsion like that of 1857. Very 
likely some contraction of the currency will be 
necessary in the last moment to bring us back 
to specie payments. Jf it proves so, who can 
doubt that Secretary Boutwell, who has thus far | 
always done the right thing at the right time, 
will be ready for the occasion? Meanwhile he 
Ought to receive our undivided support. 








| 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue New Yorx Trisene.—This leading jour- | 


nal of the country fully deserves an annual notice 
atour hands. Never more than during the past | Motley’s letter of vindication of his conduct while | ing-houses of different grades.; Some expend | kie Collins, was brought out at this establishment 
2 | 


year has it shown its great enterprise in the col | Minister to England. He says it is an official | many times the amount of their salary, while on Monday night, with marked success. It intro- 
lection of news, as its elaborate and graphic ac- document, the last which Mr. Motley dispatched others live for a very small sum. One of the duces Mr. Fechter and Miss Leclercq in their origi- 
counts of the European battles attest, as well as to the Department of State, and he does not think | ¢,,),ionable and favorite rallying places during the 4! characters of ‘‘Maurice De Layrac” and 


for its superior art and literary intelligence, cor- | 
respondence from ali the centers of civilization, | 
mercantile and marine news, etc., etc. Vigorous, | 
fresh, unique always, the pens employed upon its, 
broad columns have a high and just idea of jour- | 
nalism, and unfalteringly demonstrate their power. | 
Say wiat we may of Mr. Greeley’s theories and 
idiosyncracies, he wields a great influence in the | 
land, and this is largely owing to the superior ex- 
cellence in all departments of the great metropul- 
itan journal, which we fully recognize in this 


voluntary tribute at the close of the year. 


Gex. Les’s Scansxpen—Mr. Clark Mills 
Visited General Grant lately for the purpose of 


' commended as a proper successor. 


to aid him in his proposed work of representation | 
of the event in bas-relief for his monument. On 
this point the President said: “Lee came in with | 
a flag of truce to see on what terms I would re- | 
ceive his surrender. I stated the terms, aud Lee 
said: ‘Please reduce that to writing.’ I took | 
some manifold ;aper and made several copies, and | 
handed one to him, saying: ‘There; I believe 
that is about as I talked.’ Lee read it, signed it, | 
and then passed it back to me, ahd I signed it. 
The manifold copies were then distributed to the 
several generals. The transaction took place in 
front of my tent, under the tree, and with a little 
pine table between us.” To the remark of Mr. 
Mills that he had seen a picture representing the 
surrender as having taken place ifi a room with a | 
carpeted floor, and in the midst of the staff officers 
of both armies, General Grant replied that “that 
picture was got up to show off the aids.’”’ The real 
surrender took place as above stated. 


Tus Proposep Woman’s Peace Concress.— 
A meeting of women was held in the Union 
League rooms, New York, on Friday morning 
laat, for the purpose of arranging preliminaries for 
a world’s peace congress of women. Among the 
more prominent present were Lucretia Mott, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Biake, Prof. Wilcox, Cora 
Hatch Tappan and Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe presided. She presented 
an address, to be adupted as the expression of the 
meeting, which embodied the idea that universal 
peace was necessary to the world's progress, and 
as the men of the world were occupied in making 
war, women should undertake to bring about 
peace. Letters were read from Bishop Simpson, 
Amasa Walker, John Stuart Mill, Madame Gas- 
parin, and others, and addresses were made by 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, and others; after which 
the meeting adjourned until evening, when Mrs. 
Howe presided, and read a number of letters from 
eminent reformers in this country, England and 
France, sy,mpathizing with the movement and ad- 
vising the establishment of an international bu- 
reau of arbitration. David Dudley Field said 
that he approved of their effort to promote and 
maintain peace through the influence of women. 
Still he did not believe that peace could be pre- 
served at all times and under all circumstances. 
In the present state of the world war had its good 
as well as bad results. Without war, Italian and 
German unity could not be attained. An oppress- 
ed people must always have the right to make 
war against their oppressors. However, he be- 
lieved that the time was fast approaching when 
universal peace would be possible. Ile regarded 
the end which they sought to attain a reasonable 
and sensible one. A resolution was adopted ap- 
pointing the officers of the society a committee to 
appoint delegates to visit Europe and call all per- 
sons who are in favor of the movement with a 
view of arranging for a European universal con- 
gress. Mrs. Mary F. Davis, the secretary, called 
on all women to lift their voices to stay aad pre- 
vent bloody conflicts between” humanity. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Jolin O’Hara of Lon- 
don, Mrs. Alfred H. Love of Piiladelphia, aud 
Mrs. Howe. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

“A Happy New Year!’’ to all our readers. 

A new Washingtonian movement is being or- 
ganized in Boston. 

Don’t fail to spend an hour to-day or evening at 
the Woman-Suffrage Bazar. 

Hon. David A. Wells will dine with the Com- 
mercial Club at the Revere House this Saturday 
afternoon. 

A brilliant discourse is expected from O. B. 
Frothingham at Horticultural Hall to-morrow 
week on the ‘‘Beliets of the Unbelievers.” 

Mr. Sumner’s San Domingo speech is to be 
pamphieted, ‘The Globe edition is exhausted, and 
(here is a pressing request for covies. 

Mr. Emerson inade a most felicitous address 
iast week, bgiore the New England Society of 
New York, in defense of the “Pilgrims’’ and iu 
aonor of Boston. 


The Anniversary of Emantipation is to be com- 
memorated to-morrow (Sunday) evening, January 
1,at the Tremont Temple. Able speakers are 
expected to make addresses. 

It the report is true, President Ingalls of the 
Common Council, refused to sign an omnibus 
junketing bill, and several members of the Com 
mon Council were obliged to toot their own bills. 

By the failure of Treadwell & Co. in San Fran- 
cisco, the Ames Plow Co., of this city, is tempo- 
rarily embarrassed, but will have an extension, 
and the sympathy and good-will of hundreds of 
friends. 

The new (reform and economic) city govern- 
ment will be inaugurated on Monday. We shall 
show next week how some of its members can 
answer the expectations of the majority that 
chose the Mayor. 

There has been a great desire to hear Mr. 
Brainard's lecture on “Whittier” in Boston ona 
Sunday evening, and it will therefore be given 
on Sunday week evening at the Boston theater. 
(It is of a “‘religious’’ cast.) 

With the retirement of Mr. Tilton from the 
Independent goes also, voluntarily, Mr. Oliver 
Johnson, one of the most accomplished and apt 
newspaper men of the age. All his associates 
honored him with testimonials of verbal and ma- 
terial regard.” 

A Washington special says that there isa great 
deal of scandal afloat relative to alleged frauds in 
the Indian Bureau, in which high officials are 
said to be deeply concerned. 
viding for an investigation will be offered as soon 
as Congress aseembles. 

Sojourner Truth visited the woman-suffrage 
bazar on Wednesday, and urged her ‘“‘mission,’’ 
which now is to importune the government until 
it will give the colored people around Washington, 
now largely supported by charity, a tract ot land | 

down South where they can take care of them- 
selves. 
The thirteen wards of Boston voting for a pub- | 
lic park represented a valuation of 3542,094,200, 
and a majority in favor of 4432; the three voting | 
against it a valuation of $41,990,200, and a ma- | 
jority against of 1100—showing 3332 net majori- , 
ty, and a net vaiuation of $500,099,000, in favor | 
of the measure—a people’s measure. | 
of Iowa, and Eldridge of Wisconsin, constitute | 
the sub-committee of the House judiciary com- 
mittee, now visiting Rhode Island to inquire into 
the eorruption and fraud which procured the de- 
feat of Mr. Jenckes at the late election. Senator 
Sprague should be the first witness examined. 





A resolution pro- | 
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the speedy passage of a sixteenth anjendment. | 
The call is signed by Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Jo- 


sepaine S. Griffing and Isabella B. Hooker. 


Rev. Collins Stone, principal of the Hartford | 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, whom the Executive. 


| party of this State saw last October at the institu- | 
1 


tion in vigorous life and animatioa, was instant- | 
ly killed last Friday in Hartford by collision with | 
a locomotive as he was crossing the railway track 
in that city ina vehicle with Rev. J. W. Strong, | 
his friend. The latter had a leg broken. 


Says “Warrington,” in some literary gossip: 
**Everybody praises Mr. Fields’ reminiscences of 
Thackeray. Some of the stories are very rich, and 
they are.all well told. I was also glad, for one, to 
have a good word said fur Pope. Mr. Lowell is 
to have an article on Pope in the North American, 
which is to be published on the first day of Janu- 
ary—what do you think of that? It is to b3 un- 
der the editorial care, mainly, of Mr. Heory 
Brooks Adams, who, as Senator Howe says, is a 
man who may be said to have been ‘sired by two 
presidents and a half*”’ 


The City Council has nobly supplemented the 
patriotism of this good old city of Boston by vot- 
ing the handsome*monument to their fidelity Je- 
signed by Martin Milmore, to be placed on Boston 
Common. The cost will be $75,000. Only nine 
members in the sixty-four of the popular branch 
saw occasion to vote in the negative. They were 
Bickford of Ward 15, Bishop of 7, Bond and | 
Squires of 8, Emerson ot 6, Hall of 1, Noyes of | 
5, Parker of 14, and Winch of 10. The favor| 
this measure has received from tie government 
is creditable alike to its supporters and the fame 
of this loyal city. 





Our paragraph last week about the gravel-con- 
tractors on the Sutfolk street territory, or some- 
thing else, has put new life into those gentlemen, 
and City Hall has been in a flutter. There 
tal of an order in the City Council, Thursday 
evening, looking to the annulling of the contract. 
The thousand dwellers on the territory whose 
houses are in the air, with their basements all 
open, are indignantly asking whose fault it is 
that the work was not fizished, as promised, be- 
fore this cold weather set in. They have cause 
for their anger. Let all concerned in trifling 
with these people look well that the new city 
government is not after them sharply. 


was 


Bishop Colenso thus defines his theological 
position in a letter to a friend in Natal:— 
hss. believe fully in the divinity of Christ—that 
in him God was manifested in the flesh, the Di- 
vine in the hnman. I believe also fully in the 
atonement of Christ, that ‘God was in Christ 
reconciling (at-one-ing) the world unto himself, 
not imputing our trespasses unto us.’ But I 
need hardly sy that, in explaining my views 
both on the Incarnation and Atonement, I should 
not at all agree with many (so-called) ‘orthodox’ 
preachers and writers; and I do not believe that 
our salvation depends on our having an orthodox 
creed, but on our faith working in our life by 
love. The Master has said ‘Blessed are the 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart’; not ‘Bless- 
ed are those who keep whole and undetiled ail 
the articles of the Athanasian Creed.” 

There go out of the Board of Alderman to-day 
some of as practical and useful men as ever were 
connected with the government. Newton Talbot 
has been tour years in the board, and his good 
judgment, practical knowledge, disinterested con- 
cern for the welfare and prosperity of Boston, and 
particularly faithful service on the street commit- 
tee, wilh make his loss conspicuously felt. Mr. 
Braman has served but one year in the board, 
but no more economical, upright and straighttor- 
ward member ever sat in its chairs. Mr. Car- 
penter has of late had to bear a good deal of un- 
deserved obloquy, but it will be found on inquiry 
that he has been prudent, intelligent, and ap- 
proachable by the humblest constituent. Mr. 
Connor has rendered a large measure of intelli- 
gentand faithtul service, particularly on streets, 
and has been esteemed woritly of a place on the 
uew street commission. Mr. Jacobs, too, lias 
veen a liberal, public-spirited and usetul member. 


The following officers were duly installed on 
the anniversary ot St. John, the Evangelist’s 
day (27th inst.), in the Most Worshiptul “Prince 
Hall” Grand Lodge, of Massachusetts :—Edward 
C. Ruhler, Master; Jeremiah P. Harvey, Depu- 
ty-Master; William H. Purnell, Senior Warden; 
James Thomas, Junior Warden; Peter B. Hicks, 
Treasurer; Charles E. Pindell, Secretary; Rev. 
William Jackson, Chaplain; William H. W. 
Derby, Marshal; Charles H. Greeland, Senior 
Deacon; John H. Dorsey, Junior Deacon; Hor- 
ace Proctor, William Montague, Nathaniel Har- 
rison, John W. Johnson, Stewards; Samuel A. 
Hancock, Pursuivant; Lewie Hayden, Lecturer; 
Albert A. W. DeLeon, Corresponding Secretary. 
At a regular communication of St. Stephen’s 
Cuapter of Royal Arch Masons, held on the 26th 
inst., the following officers were duly installed tor 
the ensuing Masonic year:—Wm. H. W. Derby, 
High Priest; Jeremiah P. Harvey, King; John 
W. Jounson, Scribe; Wm. H. Purnell, Secretary. 


Expressions on the San Domingo debate:— 


We must not fail to express the utter disgust of 
the public at the conduct of sume of the Senators 
who spent the night in browbeating Mr. Sumner. 
Doubtless he had been imprudent, bitter and un- 
just, but at least he was senatorial. Some of his 
antagonists appear to behave like Bowery boys at 
a Tammany primary. These Senators may for- 
get themselves, as the republic will in time torget 
them; but neither their insolence nor his own 
mistakes Can now permanently affect the sure 
place of Charles Sumner in the esteem of his fel- 
low-citizens aud the history of the country.— New 
York Tribune. 

i1here is much in Mr. Sumner which com. 
mands the praise even of those who must differ 
from him politically and least like his naughty 
and hectoring manner. He is, we believe, an 
honest man. No peculation, or robbery, or bribe, 
or significant gift, or contingent interest in a con- 
tract, stains his reputation. If as cold as ice, he 
has its purity. luring his long career in the Sen- 
ate we do not remember that a lie, even a white 
one, has been fastened on him. Watched by men 
of his own political organization anxious to dwart 
his commanding stature in the Senate, and ex- 
posed to the assaults ef an opposition whicn he 
has done so much to madden, Mr. Sumner stands 








| choice collection of autographs, which contains 


| jects of art, in part, that sends Mr. Sumner ona 


| most of the days on the rail. 
| one there is more hospitable than the Massactiu- | 


| setts statesman. 


before the country to day wearing conspicuously 
the crown of personal integrity. — New York Jour- 
nul of Com, 

Mr. Sumner has probably the most elegantly- 
furnished house in Washington, facing Lafayette 
square. Paintings, statuary, engravings, buoks 
and bric-a-bric abound above and below. ‘There isa 











| many specimens not to be found elsewhere on this | 


continent. It is especially rich in autographs of 


sovereigns and statesmen, but its gems are fine | 


‘P lvania. Loughridge | *Pecimen® of John Milton and of Dryden. It is a|in that capacity for forty years. 
Messrs. Mercar of Feaneytvanis, Loughridg | desire to have funds for the purchase of such ob- | mort successful commentator, and it is estimated 
| that the eleven volumes of his “Notes on the New 


trade. 


Clothing in to-day’s paper. They can offer better 
clothing at lower prices than any dealer in the 


The best present that we know of to be 


to children is a book of deposit in the Home Sav- | 


iogs Bank in the new Masonic Temple. 
in this institution made oa or before Monday next 


draw interest from the first. wail 

Mr. Hazewell’s “ Reviews,” whether of the % 
or year, are always full of information and humor, 
and that for the year 1870, to be published by the 
Traveller on Monday next, will be unusually attrac- 
tive trom its extent and variety. : 

The enterprise of the holiday season laps over 
a little with Messrs. Lee & Shepard, and they” 
present four elegant books for the young peo- 
ple, and two choice books for the thoughtful and 
experienced. All are worthy of attention. 

Those “Ulster” overcoats of George W. Sim- 
mons & Co. are just the thing for the season. 
They impart grace and warmth, and they are rea- 
sonably cheap in price. Dublin, London and 
Bosiou unitedly pronounce them ‘‘a great thing.” 





Music Notes. 
TUB THOMAS’ CONCERTS 
for week after next, are exciting quite general at- 


tention, and the tickets are selling rapidly. The 
card ov: the manager will be found elsewhere. 


HARVARD MUSICAL. 

On Thursday afternoon next, it should be borne 
in mind, we have another Symphony Concert, 
with a programme of rare excellence in combina 
tion and composition. It will be found elsewhere, 
and the occasion must net be vveriouked. 

MORE CHILDREN’S CONCERTS. 

Mr. Harley Newcomb, with his great chorus of 

children, gives two concerts in Tremont Temple, 


on the evening of Tuesday, and afternoon of 
Wednesd ty next. New choruses are to be sung, 
including a pastoral, in which a thunder-storm and 
echo parts wiil be introduced. 

IN GBNERAL. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa was, before her depart- 
ure tor Europe, surprised and naturally gratified 
by thereveipt of the tollowing note, subscribed by 
a firm of ship-brokers in New York: ‘‘Dear Mad- 
am: We have been calied upon to give a name to 
avessel, and, not having time to obtain your con 
sent, have taken the tiberty of calling her the 
*‘Parepa’—trusting that the name so honored and 
beloved in America may be to the ‘Parepa’ a to- 
ken of the success which it represents.” wi 


_ Art Notes. 

Henry Ward Beecher, when last in Boston, 
showed his artistic taste and liberality by first ad- 
miring and then purc'asing the elegant set of 
chamber furniture, ornamented by Miss Robbins, 
to which we lately alluded as being on exiubition 
at the gallery ot Hendrickson, Doll & Richards. 

That most versatile and most industrious of 

sculptors, John Rogers, has lately issued a new 
group which tor picturesque beauty and general 
interest will compare favorably with any similar 
work he has yet produced. It is called “The 
Foundling,” and represents an elderly and most 
benevolent-looking gentleman, who stands upon 
the steps of his door, holding in his arms a beau- 
tiful infant whose iace he is contempiating by 
the light from a lantern which he holds in his 
hand, wuile at his feet isseen a basket from which 
he has just lifted the little human wait. On the 
opposite side of a fence, over which a vine is 
growing, stands the mother, whose face, though 
sad in its expression, and worp with grief and 
care, is not wanting in beauty, in the attitude of 
listening to ascertain the fate of her offspring. 
Phe whole design and arrangement of this group is 
most admirable, while the modelling of the tig- 
ares and acvessories display that delicate and 
elaborate manipulation for which Mr. Rogers is 
su justly celebrated. The groups of this artist 
are rapidly finding their way into the homes of 
retined and cultivated people all over our land, 
and must continue to increase in interest as their 
rare merits are seen and acknowledged. Some 
idea of their popularity may be gathered from 
the fact that twenty workmen are steadily em- 
ployed in casting them, and that over one hun- 
deed thousand ot them have already been sold. 


“SHERIDAN’3 RIDE.” 
This painting, it is gratifying to state, is meet- 
ing with decided success. Its exhibition is daily 
attended by many visitors. 


interest, and which is given at 12 M. and 4 and & 
P. M., is a lecture and recitation by Mr. J.B. 
Roberts, of Phiiadelphia, most favorably known 
iv the community as an actor in the tragic line, 
tlis recital of Sheridan’s Ride 1s tull of beauty, 
lorce and cnaracter, and invests the lines, no less 
than the painting, with new interest and point. 
Mr. Roberts both conceives the idea of the poem 
and transfers it freshly and beautifully to his 
hearers. Our readers shouid visit the Meionaon 
at one of the hours indicated and hear him, 
Chere is a good demand for the chromo of the 
picture. 








Literary Notes. 

Miss Alcott and party were in Rome at the 
latest date, and in excellent health. 

Charles Hale, formerly of the Advertiser, who 
has remained abroad till now since leaving the 
office of consul in Egypt, is on his way home, 
He will probably take up literary work—we hope 
return to journalism, which he ought never to 
have left. 

The publishers of Every Saturday announce 
that they will double the size of their paper at 
New Year’s and sell it at the same price. They 
aiso definitely promise more American engrav- 
ings, aud greater attention to the editorial work 
of the paper, which has mucl: improved of late. 

The ‘‘readings” of Mr. Martin F. Tupper in 
London were a decided failure. ‘The hall was 
only tairly filled on the first night, and those who 
expected that there was to be a rhetorical treat 
were grievously disappointed. Six of the eight 
pieces read were from the reader’s own works. 

Elbridge J. Cutler, professor of modern lan- 
guages in Harvard College, confined to his room 
several weeks by an affection of the spine, was 
tinally seized with erysipelas, and died about 
three o’clock on ‘Tuesday morning last. He was 
a native of Holliston, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1853. He had rare gifts as a teacher. He 
taught successfully in New York, Worcester and 
other places at intervals, until about five years 
ago, when he received an appointment at Cam- 
bridge. He was a poet of no mean order. 

In withdrawing from actual business and de- 
voting himself to editing the AWantic, Mr. Fields 
gratifies an inclination for literature which he 
has always had and often indulged. His pen will 











be more occupied than ever befure, we fancy, andg~* 


judging by the paperson Dickens and Thackeray 
that he has lately printed in the Adantic, it will 
be very well occupied. Few publisliers in the 
world, and none in this country, have enjoyed so 
wide an acquaintance with literary men, on both 
sides of the ocean, and his reminiscences of them 
will add another to the many attractions of the 
Atlantic. 

Rev. Albert Barnes, D. D., best known as the 
author of ‘‘Barnes’s Notes,” died in Philadelphia 
on the 24th, at the age of seventy-two. He wasa 


native of Kome, N. Y., graduated at Hamilton 
College in 182), and after a course at Princeton 
settled over the Presbyterian churcl: at Morris- 
town, N.J., in 1825. Five years later he be- 


|came pastor of the First Presbyterian church in 


Philadelphia, and has remained in active service 
He has been a 


Testament” have had an aggregate circulation of 


a peregrination through the country occasionally, a half a million copies, 


lecturing every week-day niglt, and passing | 
When at home, no | 


About forty Congressmen keep 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 
The three-act drama of ‘Black and White,’’ 


Mr. Sumner denies that he has a copy of Mr. | house, and the others board at hotels and board. | the joint production of Mr. Fechter and Mr. Wil- 


Mr. Motley would commit such a breach o 
etiquitte as to send a copy of it to any one else in 
the country. 


Capt. Joseph Smith has resigned his post of su- | the art of making her guests agreeable. 


perintendent of the Suffolk street district, to enter 
upon the duties of Street Commissioner. He has 
made an exceilent officer. Mr. Daniel Pratt, the 
engineer in charge of the improvement, may be 


efficient, attentive, accurate, and accommodating, | 


and knows every branca of the duty well. 


A call is out for a national woman-suffrage con- 
vention, to meet in Washington, on the Ith and 
12th of next month, to secure, if possible, the dis- 


getting from him an authenticaccount uf the par- ! cussion of the entranchisement of womau during 


ticulare attending the surrender of General Lee, 


the present session of Congress, with « view to 


' coming winter in Washington will be the Rever- 
dy Johnson mansion, wiifch has been leased by | 
| General Fremont, whose wife so well understands | 


He has been | cloud her festivities. 


| advertisement elsewhere. 


of their peculiarly attractive advertisements for 





Business Notes. 
In the first mortgage seve2 per cent. 


‘Emily Milburn.“ The exciting situations of the 


play, which involve the arrest of De Layrac and 
his incarceration in prison «3 a siave, and the 
marriage ot Miss Milburn to the degraded man in 
Mrs. | defiance of all the prejudices of caste, afford both 
| Senator Ames is to live with her father, General | artists exceedingly fine opportunities for acting, 


Butler, and Mrs. Senator Sprague has had her, 
house put in complete order, although the sick- 


which they improve in @ thoroughly effective 
| manner. Mr. Fechter’s scene at his mother’s death- 
: | bed, and his two interviews with “Westcraft’’ in 
ness of her father, Chief Justice Chase, can but | the market-place, are marked by great dramati 

| power and intensity. 

‘tion is equally as powerful a piece ot acti 

| itis worthy ot being classed amoung her cect clans 
bonds of| he other characters are ia very good anda 
| the Missiequei Raueoad Messrs. Spencer, Vila & inarket-viace ot T'riiiad is vepeenaiial state 
| Co. offer a first-cia-sinvestwent. We refer to the | 5-1 ¢ unmendable d Rei ae omg 

prieties of the scene. The farce ot “Boots “in 


Miss Leclercq’s delinea- 


Mesers. Macullar, Williams & Parker have one Swan,” in which Mr. Lemoyne is e 


funny, was aleo played. Next week Mr. Fechter 
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will give a Wednesday matinee and omit the 
usual Saturday night performance. : 

The prices of admission at this theater will be 
reduced after the exodus of Mr. Fechter and Miss 
Leclercq, and ‘‘Dora’”’ will be revived. 


THE ‘‘BOSTON.”” 

Mr. Walter Montgomery, an English actor of 
some repute, has been personating Antony, in 
Mr. Charles Calvert’s version of Shakespeare’s 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” the past week. Mr. 
Montgomery is an actor of fair, average abilities, 
and sustains the part of Mark Antony with a 
moderate degree of success. He has an unpleas- 


ant voice, and his enunciation is not always clear 
and intelligible. In the third act he displays con- 


siderable fire in his outburst of jealous rage, but 
there is jittle else i his performance tiat calls for 
Mrs. Booth looks the charac- 
ter of Cleopatra admirably and plays it creditably. 
Mr. Neil Warner, who plays Enobarbus, has Mr. 
tgomery’s defects of voice intensified, ee" it 
wr. 
Aldrich sustains’ the character of Octavius Cwsar 
with good success, and Mr. Murdoch should be 
credited with 4 very excellent performance of 
The play has been magnificently brought 
out, so far as scenery, dresses and appointments 
Cleopatra’s palace and monu- 
ment are especially fine specimens of the scene- 


especial mention. 


M 
is often impossible to understand him at ail. 


Eros. 
are concerned. 


painter’s art. . 
THE “MUSEUM.” 


Robertson’s drama of ‘‘War’’ was brought out 
Tie incidents of the piece are 


on Monday night. 
supposed to have occurred during the present 
Franco German war. Tie p.ot is simple. 


vannes, a young French officer (Mr. Crisp), is be- 
trothed to Lotte, and the marriage is to take place 
in a weck’s time, but the declaration of war calls 
the young nian and his father (Mr. Barron), who 
is a French colonel, to their posts of duty. The 
wedding is of course postponed, and thus not only 
the happiness of the lovers, but also the fond an- 
ticipations of four pretty bridesmaids (Misses 
Phillips, Gilman, Skerritt and Batchelder), are 
doomed to disappointment. The second act is 
laid upon the field of a recent bate. Both Oscar 
and his father have been wounded, the tormer 
severely. Hartmann has entered the Prussian 
army as a surgeon, and his daughter is with him, 
wearing the red cross of a nurse. The lovers 
meet in this strange place, and, at the request of 
Oscar, who is near death’s door, they are married 
in a cathedral near-by which has been shattered 
by the artillery of the contending armies. Oscar 
immediately after swoons, and is supposed to die. 
he third and last act brings us back to Seven 
Oaks, the English home of the Hartmanns. The 
French colonel, a prisoner of war, is a guest of 
Hartmann. Lotte is sinking into an untimely 
grave in grief over the supposed demise of Oscar, 
and the colonel is sufferiug from a partial loss of 
reason caused by his wounds and his sufferiays. 
Hartmann has also received a slight wound, which 
incapacitated him from service, All are extreme- 
ly miserable when the arrival of Captain Sound 
(Mr. Warren), a bluff English sailor, puts a new 
face on affairs. Oscar has returned to life, and 
Captain Sound comes to break the joyful tidings 
and to pave the way for the coming of the young 
man in person, which of course ensues, where- 
upon the curtain descends upon a scene of happi- 
ness. There are some inconsistencies, and more 
reminders of ‘Caste’ and “Ours,’’ in this play, 
but in general it is quite satisfactory, and is play- 
ed well by the company. Ot course it is ele- 
gantly presented, and its various merits ot recita- 
tion, situation, and display, give it much popular 
favor. 
IN GENERAL, 
Mrs. Keach, the actress, and the wife of Edwin 


F. Keach, who at the time of hjs decease in 1863 
was manager of the Bustun MuSeun:, died in San 
Francisco recently. 





About-Town Notes. 
THB WOMAN-SUFFBAGE BAZAAB. 

This beautiful tribute to the woman-suffrage 
cause opened in fine shape at Music Hall on Mon- 
day noon last, and «ill continue till this (Satur- 
day) evening, at 10 o’clock. Probably at no fair 
since the mammoth Sanitary Fair, held during 
the war, were such extensive preparations made 
atan entertainment ot this character as have been 
miade to ensure the success of the Bazaar, and not 
only is Music Hall ovcupied, but Bumstead and 
Horticultural [ils have been secured to aid in 
the carrying out of the ideas of the Executive 
Committee, which are of the most liberal charac- 
ter. Ihe sale of fancy and usetul goods, made 
and contributed by tair hands, takes place in Mu- 
sic Hall—Bumstead Hall, in the same building, 
being devoted to meals and refreshments, and 
Horticultural Hall to drametic and musical en- 
tertainments. Music Hall presents a fine appear- 
ance, the decorations by Roeth being appropriate 
and handsome. The tronts of the galleries are 
draped with the colors of the different nations, in- 
terspersed with medallion pictures, and the upper 
front gallery has a beautiful stand of American 
colors, with staudards on each side, from which 
fly long streamers. The center-piece is sur. 
mounted by a golden eagle, and iv the center are 
the foliowing lines trom Goéthe: ‘Das ewig Weil 
liche zieht uns hinan.”” (Vhe eternal womanly 
draws us upward.) Beueath this is suspended 
the motto: “ All political power inheres inthe peo- 
ple.” On each side ot the encircled lines of Goé 
theare the mottoes: ‘‘Taxation without represen- 
tation istyranny.” ‘Tine consent of the governed 
women is as necessary toa just government as 
the consent of the governed men.”’ Over the 
Parker-Fraternity table is the motto from Theo- 
dore Parker, ‘* Woman’s work, like charity, be- 
gins at hom); then, like gharity, goes every- 
where.” ‘Iie nathes of the several tables are la- 
beled in a neat manner upon the drapery that 
‘gurrounds the first gallery. 

The ‘President's Cable” stands tacing the plat- 
form under the center of the balcony, and is un- 
der the charge of Mre. Julia Ward Howe. She 
is assisted by ‘gr daughter, Miss Maud Howe, 
her niece, Miss Alger, and Miss Andrews. 
Here are the usual amount of tancy articles, such 
as are always to be found at fairs, besides photo- 
graphs and autographs of distinguished reform- 
ers,and a portrait of [.’Quverture. ‘This table, 
like all the others, is draped in white, with heavy 
festoons of evergreen. 

“The Flower tabie” occupies the platform in 
front of the organ. The decorations, which are 
artistic in the highest degree, were arranged un- 
der the personal direciion of Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mrs. Frederic Tudor presides over this depart- 
ment, assisted by the Misses Tudor, Miss Sewall, 
Miss Richards, Miss Pitman, Miss Marie Gre- 
land, and Miss Charlotte Forten. At the right 
and lett corners of the piatform are pianos donat- 


At 
the beginning of the play, Herr Karl Hartmann 
(Mr. Hardenbergh) and his daughter Lotte (Miss 
Clarke) are living in England. Oscar de Roche- 


zar has been talked of. : 
of the hall. 
crocheted articles being for sale. 


by Mrs. Davis, Miss I., Smith, Mrs. E. Dodge 
Miss Hinckley, Mrs. Borel Mrs, Richardson 
Mrs. G. Dodge, Miss Cabot, 


Wardwell, Mrs. Foster. 


contributed largely also. 
of Charlies Dickens and other distinguished men 
donated to thia table by Mrs. Putnam of Salem. 
The table is under the charge of Mrs. Remond 
Putnam, of Salem, assisted by Muss Allen of 
Waltham. 

The “Worcester” table is at the right of the 
President’s table and makes a very fine show of 
fancy and useful articles. Mrs. Baker has the 
charge of the Worcester department, assisted by 
Mrs. Wheelock, Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. Wilcox, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Smith, Mrs. Howes, Mrs. Bigelow, 
Mrs. Howland, Miss Howland, Miss Parsons and 
Miss West. 

The ‘“Decalcomanie” table is at the left of the 
President’s table, and is devoted to Decalcomanie - 
and Diaphaniv. 
Mrs. Springer, who is assisted by Misa Cooley, 
Miss Springer and Mrs. Sherman. 

The *‘Stationery” table is next on the left tothe 
Decalcomanie, and is under the charge o1 Mr. Wil- 
lis, assisted by Miss Walcutt and Miss Howes. 

Arriving onthe left side of the hall, the first 
table as we go the rounds under the gallery is the 
“New Hampshire table.” Mra. Nathamel White, 
President of the New Hampsiure Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, has taken upon herself the 
responsibility otf making this table one of the most 
compleie and successful in the whole Bazar. She 
lias at this table various articles for house!iold use, 
as well asa large variety of elegant fancy articles, 
She is assisted by her daughter, Miss Minnie 
White. Mrs, Roberta and Mr. White. 

There is a “Conrecticut Valley table,” follow: 
ing in order, and then the “Middlesex County 
table’ comve next, including the towns of Cam- 
bridge, Lowell and Malden, under the charge 
of Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. Her assistants are 
Mrs. Kendall, Mrs. Knapp, Mrs. Blodgett, Mrs. 
Pear, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. McQueston, Miss Blodgett, 
Missa Stuart and Miss Elliot. 

The “Essex County table’ follows, and is 
piled high with all sorts of salable article, 
Mrs. Hewett of Salem has this table in charge, 
assisted by Mra. Griswold, Mrs. Richardson, Miss 
Bovie, Miss Robinson, Miss Fitieid and Miss Por- 
ter. 

In the center of the hall is, first, the “‘ Woman’s 
Journal table,”’ in charge of Mrs. Vogl and Mrs. 
Campbell, and devoted to the sale of suffrage tracts 
and the taking of subscriptions for the Woman’s 
Journal. 

On either hand are the “Watertown” and “ Wal- 
tham” tables—the latter presided over by Miss Lo- 
renza Haynes, assisted by Miss Elen Knowles, 
Miss Alice Hayden, Miss Clara Abbott, Miss Eva 
Haynes, Miss Alice Roberts, Miss Helen Lewis 
and Miss Nettie Jonson. Probably the greatest 
curiosity in the whole Bazar is displayed here; it 
ig a massive gold watch which belonged to the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Then two more tables, the ‘‘Charlestown” and 
“Melrose” tables—the former presided over by 
Mrs. Joseph Maynard and Mrs. J.B. Wright. The 
latter with Mrs. J. D. Wilde in charge, assisted by 
Mrs. J. C. Currier, Miss Sarah Currier, Miss 
Phebe Norris and Miss Lydia Mendon. 

The “Cuiidren’s table’? comes next, and is in 
charge of Mrs. J. Tilden Moulton. A Christmas 
tree, its branches filled with glittering toys, stands 
on one side of the table, Mrs, Mouiton’s assistants 
are Miss Abbie Butfum, of Lynn; Miss Nina 
Moore, Miss Brown, Miss Lou Hunt, Mr. Nowell, 
Mr. Joseph Nowell, Mr. Minot Pitman, Mr. Cunant, 
Mr. Richards. 

Besides these tables, Mrs. Boardman has un- 
der the main gallery a tableaux of eignty-four fig- 
ures in minature, and a church, entitled ‘‘The 
Pastor's Farewell,” in which an old clerical vet- 
eran is bidding tarewell to his flock —all dressed 
in costumes—the whole devised and constructed 
by Mrs. B., and arresting great attention. 
Bumetead Hail has been floored over and trans- 
formed into alarge dining-room and restaurant, to 
which no admittance fee is charged. Mrs. Samuel 
E. Sewail has charge of this importantdepartn.ent, 
and the well-stocked larder with its subsiact al tood, 
and dainties as well, is handsomely served up by 
Mrs. Sewaii and her assistants, Mrs. W.S. Robin- 
son, Mrs. G. H. Otis and others, in the shape of din- 
ners, teas aud junches in so complete and satistac- 
tory & manner as to leave no doubt as to their ca- 
pabilities in this brancn of domestic lite. 

At Horticultural Hall,on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings, the Fraternity Dramatic As- 
sociation gave entertainments, on Wednesday 
evening the pupils of Mr. Handy’s school the 
vame, and this (Saturday) evening a glee-club 
will offer a musical olio, These features have 
been quite interesting. 

The tollowing gentlemen act as Marshals dur- 
ing the fair: Mr, Frederick Vogl, Mr. Tudor, Mr. 
Frank Garrison, Mr. Severance, Mr. William Lit- 
uefield and Mr. Henry K. White. 

In short, the attractions of the Woman’s Bazaar 
are such as must ensure its entire success. 

The “Bazaar Gazette,” No. 1, is bright with 
original articles, among which are ‘‘Home Let- 
tera,’’ by Mra. Waterston; a genial notice ot Rub- 
ert Collyer; an epist'e from Petroleum V. Nasby, 
that nobody else could have written; a descrip- 
tion of “A Day and Night on Mansfield Moun- 
tains,’ by C. Alice Baker, and ‘‘Sleepyvilie on 
Woman Suffrage.” Add to this enumeration 
eight poems, a charade and a riddle, and you 
have your money’s worth a dozen times over. 
The Gazette was delayed in its coming; but it is 
excelient. 

Probably the very worst week in the year, 
just after Christmas, was selected tor the bazaar, 
but, notwithstanding, at least $5900 will be real- 
ized from the sales, &c. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
In the year ending with November the Metro- 
politan horse railroad carried 14,631,316 passen- 
gers, a average of over 40,000 a day, and nearly 
a haif a million more than it carried the previous 





year. 
: In the United States district court. Tuesday, 
Dexter T. Mills, Samuel C. Lund, Alden Free- 
man, Milo B. Skeele, George Shirwood and 
John T. Perry were arraigned for smuggling. 
The alleged frauds cover a period of between 
three and four vears, and amount to nearly $3350,- 
Ov0. Nine of the alleged false entries were made 
at Boston and two at New York. 

Robert M. Young, a bookbinder residing on 
Brighton street, attempted to k:l] his wife, Tues- 





ed by Hallett & Cumston and McPhail. These | 
are sold in chances. | 

Directly in tront of the platform are tables. On 
the right are those supplied by friends of tite | 
cause in Vineland, N. J, and Philadelphia, and 
the Plymouth county and East Abington table, 
the latter in charge of Mrs. Shaw aud Mrs. 
Spooner; on the lett are the Independent and 


day night, by cutting her with arazor. Tle cut 
thirteen gashes upun her head and neck, and 
then took the razor and nearly severed his own 
head from his body. The wife is likely to re- 
cover. Jealousy was the cause. 

“Kleptomania” broke out badly during the 
holiday season, and several women of the highest 
respectability, sot with an abundance of money 


Hyde Park tables; the tov ser is in charge of¥in their pockets, were caught stealing trom the 


Mrs. C. A. Atkinson, wio !..5 ior assistangy Miss 
Reed, Miss Hyde, Mies Folsom, Miss irs and 
Miss Walker; and the iatter of Mrs. L. Daniels, 
assisted by Miss Cieménson, Miss Ellen Fiske, 
Miss Dollie Booth, and Miss Alice Kobinson. 


stores, In ove case the State constables put a 
woman of the best social position in the lock-up. 
Her husband drove in from Peabody, gave bail in 
31000, and took her home, and declares his wil- 
lingness to sacrifice the $1000 rather than have 





As to the “Piymouth County tabie.” = Mrs. 


| her come into court, but legal proceedings were 


Spooner has the charge ‘of this department, as- | taken which compelled her appearance. 


sisted by Mra. Merrili, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Merrill | 


and Miss Spooner. Among the articles displayed | 


A Boston illicit distiller ot whiskey, who was 
fined $2000 under the United Srates revenue law 


isa large nuwber of calico aprons, labelled with | and failed to pay, was sentenced to five years’ im- 
the emphatic assertioun— The Coming Woman’! prisonment in whatever jail in the State suited 


will do Housework.” 

Beginning on the right, under the lower gal- | 
lery, is the ‘‘Teachers’ iable.”’” The teachers ot | 
Boston and vicinity have been indefatigable in | 
their labors, as the results show. One of the: 


him best. He chose Lenox, and, with his wiie, 


occupies nicely turnished rooms there, being al- | 


lowed the hberty of the jail and the privilege of 
going to the postoffice. He thinks that he cannot 
be legally removed to Pittsfield with the rest of 


ehief attractions of this tavle isa chair, given by | the prisoner’ without his consent. 


Braman, Shaw & Co., connected with voting tor | 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mary | 
A. Livermore and Harvey Jewell being the can- | 
didates. Tne teachers expressly announce that | 


“Gentlemen will not be exuded trom the polls, | 


but are requested to vote early and often, as usu- | 
al.” This department is under the charge o 

Miss Louise Huichkiss, who is ably assisted by | 
Miss Moore, Mies Hensnaw, Miss L:zzie Turner, 
Mise Fanoy Turner, Miss Lucas, Miss Biacker | 
and Miss Colburn. 


lection of terns displayed. 
ot Miss Miles, Miss Varney and Miss Bartlett. 
Next in order is the * Parker-Fraternity table;” 
particulariy distinguished as the table where 
raffliog is not aliowed. This table is well sup- 


plied with articles both of a useful and orna-: 
Mrs. Smith has the depart: | 
ment in charge, assisted by Mrs. Biake, Mrs. Ty- | 


mental character. 


ler, Mra. Rogers, Mrs. Copeland, Miss Davis, 
Mrs. Greenieat, Mrs. Uber, Misa Sparrell, Mrs. 
Btevens, Miss litcowb, and others. 

The “Commonweaith” table comes next. Mrs. 


Charlies W. Stack, Misses Julia and Mary Bax-| 


ter, Mra. Wood, Miss Aice Baker, Me. Al- 
bert HB. Baker and Mr. Harry V. Siack conduct its 
@aice. Ac this table there is a large assort- 
goeat of faucy guods that are sold at regular 


Mrs. Siack and assistants bave done yeo-' ton for a single evening, and the annual produc- ' Boston, Oot. 17, 1870, 


1 
| 


The Fern table, a branch of | 
the Teachers’ tabie, bas a large and choice coi-} 
This table is in charge | 


One of the sensations of the day is the coming 
sale ot the Deacon estate at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Concord streets. The house is sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, the gates of which 
have been closed fur several years, while the place 
has Deen cared for by two or three old servants, 
who are as mysterious as thy house itself. The 
house is titted up in the must gurgeous style, 
fabulous sums of money having been expended 
lor tuat purpose, and itis said to contain the finest 


one ot the salons being furnished entire with the 
turniture of a room in the Montmorenci palace, 
‘purchased ia Paris in 1848. Some cf the finest 
aud most valuabie paintings on this side the At- 
lantic decorate the walls of its principal rooms, 
among them originals by Isabev, 
Boucter and Salvator Rosa. Adanssion ¢in oniy 
be procured by tickets, which will be issued only 
to individuals who signify their intention of pur- 
chasing. 
| Munson & Perkins have begun filling the Back 
Bay east ot the Albany and west of the Provi- 
| dence railroads to Brookline and the Highlands, 
witheartn trom Readviile. The State his alread 
; sold Back Bay lands to the amount of $2 975,173, 
and hag unsvld, and nearly ready for sale, lands 
that willfetch @ million gqd a half more. 
It takes 2,000,000 feet of gas to enlighten Bos- 


| 
‘Miss Perry, Miss 
F. Smith, Mrs. M. Dodge, Mrs. Snow, Mrs. 


The “Book” table is first under the rear gal- 
lery to the right, and is well filled by contri- 
butions from nearly all the leading publishers 
in the city. Liberal private individuals have 
There are some busta 








man service during the month in which the Ba- ! tion is estimated at 425 000,000 cubic feet, requir- 
| ing a pipe that delivers not less than 500,000 feet 
The “Chelsea” tableis the last on theright side ‘an hour. To make this, 50,000 tons of coal are 
The display of worsted goods here is | annually used, and the cost of manufacture is $1,- 
very fine, all sorts of knitted embroidery and | 

This table is | 
under the charge of Mrs. Anna Cheney, assisted ! 


.70 a thousand feet. 
a profit of $3,000,000 since it commenced its ca 
| cent, profit on all the gas it makes. 


exploding of a keg of powder under a room oc 
cupied*by Freshmen in Stoughton Hall. 


The various ramifications | 
of pipe run over 500 miles, or about 2,649,000 feet. 
The Boston gas light company, which does near- 
, {ly seven-eighths of the whole business, has netted 


reer, 1826, and at the present time realizes 25 per 


A dastardly outrage was committed at Harvard 
College, at about 10 P. M., Thursday week, the 


Provi- 
dentially nobody was injured, but the building 
was badly damaged. Great alarm was manifest- 


the college. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


of books tor the free public library. 


ed. President Eliot on Friday summoned before 
him three seaiors, three juniors and ten sopho- 
mores, and informed them that he had obtained 
sufficient evidence to insure the conviction ina 
court of justice of one of the students concerned 
in the plot; but that if the student would make a 
full confession of the affair to him, his puaoish- 
ment would go no farther than expulsion from 


One half the income from Sylvia Ann How- 
land’s bequest to New Bedford for educational 
purposes is to be expended for the benefit of the 
publie schools, and the other half for the purchase 


This is under the charge of 


speciinens ot nedi~val furniture in this country, | 


Duchesne, 
' 


to Miles Standish, on Captain’s Hill, in Duxbury. 


now in possession ot the powder-horn worn by 
James Hayward, who was kilied at Lexington 
while pursuing the British trom Concord. While 
it was in Mr- Everett’s possession he had it bound 
with silver, and a silver chain attached. The 
story is that Hayward, having entered a yard to 
quench his thirst, on that hot and memorable day, 
was drinking froma well, when a British officer 
approached, exclaiming, ‘You are a dead man!” 
Hayward raised his gun, and both fired at once. 
The British officer lived but a minute or two, and 
Hayward a litile longer. ‘The British bullet had 
gone through his powder-horn, making a round 
hole where it entered and a shattered one on the 
other side, and penetrated Hay ward’s body near 
the heart. 
Jolin Smith, one of the wealthiest citizens of 
Andover, offered $25,000 last summer, tor the 
erection of a memorial hall, library and reading- 
room in that place, provided the citizens would 
giveas much. Already $13,000 has been raised, 
and acommittee has been appointed to secure 
the remaining $12,000. 
Mayor James B. Blake of Worcester died on 
Sunday morning, aged 44, in consequence of in- 
juries received at a gas explosion on Friday 
night. His symptoms were not considered alarm- 
ing ull Saturday night, but his injuries were ag- 
gravated by his anxiety about the extensive busi- 
ness of the gas company, of which he was agent, 
and this is supposed to have hastened his death. 
He had just been elected mayor for the sixth 
time. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
“Long Jim” Wilson of Keene—hero of the New 
England stump in 1840 and ’44—still lives and 
talks. He has been in California for most of the 
last 20 years, and is hale and hearty, though 73 
years old. Thurs:lay night he gave a lecture on 
Calitornia in Portsmouth, that was full of lite and 
thought; he stood up tor “John Chinaman;’’ and 
he added interest to his lecture by recalling some 
of t:is political experiences and observations of a 
quarter of a century ago. 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, where Cass, Web- 
ster, Everett, Sparks, Paltrey, Buckminster, and 
Others, received early instruction, was burned to 
the ground, on Sunday. ‘The building was seven- 
ty-six years old, and the fire is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 
Benjamin Kimball of Wolfboro, while attempt- 
ing to cross a pond on skates, to attend a religious 
meeting, broke through the ice and was drowned. 
It he had gone skating on Sunday without good 
intent the dispensation would have been plain, 
bat what sort of a moral would the Sunday 
school buoks draw from such circumstances as 
thése? 
VERMONT. 
Miss Alma Watson, an excellent scholar, who 
has been teaching in Boston, went home to Wil- 
jiamstown, last week, and for some unknown 
cause hung herself. Fortunately she was discov - 
ered before lite was extinct, and hopes are eater- 
tained of her recovery. 
CONNECTICUT. 
The statement respecting, some locks of per- 
fectly-preserved golden hair found lately in Lady 
Fenwick’s grave in Saybrook, after more than 
two Centuries’ interment, recails a passage from 
Hawthorne’s English Note Books (vol. 1, page 83). 
A lady aged twenty-eight died filty years agu. 
“She had great personal Charms, and amoung 
them a head of beautiful chestnut hair. About a 
year ago[this nute was made in 1854] the coffin 
was opened and was then found to be filled with 
beautitul, glossy, living chestnut ringlets, into 
which her whole substance seemed to have been 
traustormed, for there was nothing else but these 
shining curls, the growth of half a century, in 
the tomb.’’ 
A young man named Hyde was recently tried 
at Salisbury tor administering a decoction of Cro- 
ton oil and whiskey to a gang of fitteen midnight 
warblers, who were “‘horning” him on tne nigut 
othis marriage. His guilt was conclusively pro- 
ven, but as none of the serenaders experienced 
anything more than a temporary inconvenience 
trom the mediciue, the case was dismissed. 
IN GENERAL. 
John Monroe, of Paris, the eminent banker 
who died in London, last week, was born in 
Northbore’, Worcester county. He went to Paris 
at an early period of his business lite, and ip 1832, 
with George I’. Richards, established the well- 
known banking-house sv generally the resort and 
agency of Americans. He leaves a wif, a daugh- 
ter of Acdrew ‘I’. Hall of Boston, and six children, 


lege the coming commencewent. 

Surratt’s reappearance to public notice has 
brought out a iact concerning him whicn has nev- 
er heretofure been published. It is stated on 
most responsible authority that when Surratt’s 
mother was on trial here Judge Advocate Hoit 
consented to release her if the tormer would give 
himseit up to trial. Surratt was intormed of this 
by triends who were in communication with him, 
and, instead ot at once compiying, thereby secur- 
ing the release of his mother, ne immediately ab- 
sconded, leaving her to her fate. 








Sunday Services. 
Mosaic HaLyi.—Prof. Wim. Denton will speak in Mu- 
sic Hall Sunday afternoon, Jan. Ist, on ‘‘Who are 
Christians?”” Good quartette singing. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HOW PLEASANT. 
How pleasant in the winter time, 
When all without is cold and drear, 
Around the fire, in prose or rhyme, 
some interesting tale to hear. 
We sometimes valued lessons learn 
Of things that happened long ago; 
Then to the present if we turn, 
Twill oft a pleasant contrast show. 
To see the Boys in good warm ‘‘CLoTHES,” 
Doth make our fireside joys complete, 
Reminding us of GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 




















In Waltham, 24th inst., by Rev. Dr, Thomas Worces- 
ter, Rev. C. Day Noble ot Chicago, Lil, to Hannah 
Gorham, eldest daughter of George Phinney of Wal- 
tham. 
In Charlestown, 28th inst., by Rev. Dr. Gardner, Miss 
Elia, daughter of the late Rev. Kobert W. Cuslman, 
| D. D., tos. A. Davis, M. D. 
| Iu Nantucket, 27th inst., by Rev. Thomas Dawes, 

Fred A. Weilington of Boston, to Lottie A., daughter 
| of William R. Easton of N. 

DEATHS, 

In this city, 27th inst., Mrs. Sarah Abbie, M. D., wife 
of I. J. Wetherbee, 51 yrs. 3 mos. 

30th inst., Ah ‘Cum, anative of China. 

lu Chelsea, 28th inst., William H. Peirce, son of the 
late Jonathan Peirce, 29. 

28th inst., Heary Atkius, 72 yrs. 
lu Cambridge, 27th iust., Prof. Elbridge J. Cutler of 
Harvard College. 

lu Milton, wath inst., Sarah E., wife of Josiah Fair- 
bank, 08 yrs. 6 mos. 

in New Bedford, 22d_inst., Phebe (Howland) Crapo, 
mother of the late Hon. Henry Howland Crapo, ex; 
| Governor of Michigay, 85 yrs. 9 mos. 


———— . — 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
































[Bo DRAWING AND PAINTING.—Heven 
| M. KNOWLTON, 82 Summer street, will receive pupils in 
drawing and painting (from objects) after Nov. 1st. 

Reference: Ma. W. M. Huyr. tf Oct 15. 


“pr MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
' TION, No. 48 ScMMER St., Con. oF ARCH.—Six per 
! cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
trom this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
{and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
er; fall intervening calendar month they have remained 
| in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on .he 
| deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 
the first day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 





Articles of association were adopted at Dux- 
bury, Wednesday, for the erection of a monument 


Acton, by the bequest of Edward Everett, is 


the eldest ot whom will graduate at Harvard col- |, 


Truth, Rev. L. A. Grimes and others. 

Singing by the Tremont Temple Choir. Services to 
commence at 7 o’clock. Admission free. A collection 
will be taken in aid of the Association. 


.| Dee.31. lt 


?@ FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
—At— 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
(THIRD SERIEs.) 


Jan. 8—O. B. FroTHINGHAM. 
believers.’’ 
“ 15—Mary Grew. ‘sential Christianity.”’ 
‘* 22_Joun Weiss. ‘‘The American Opportunity.” 
“ 29--T. W. Hieeinson. “The Religion of the Heart.” 
Feb. 6—F. E. Ansotr. ‘“Intuitionalism versus Science, 
or the Civil War in Free Religion.” 
“ 12—W.J. Porrer. ‘The Doctrine of Immortality 
in the Light of Science.” 
“19—D. A. Wasson. ‘The Complaint of Labor.’’ 
“ 26—SamuEL JouNns0N. “Theodore Parker and the 
Religious Movement of our Time.’’ 
Mar. 5—Jorwn Fiske. ‘Auguste Comte and the Posi- 
tive Polity.” 
RaLteH WaLpo EMERSON. (To be announced.) 
Lectures at 3 P. M., PRECISELY. 
Tickets for the course $3.00—tfive single tickets $2.00— 
at Fields, Osgood & Co., and Noyes & Holmes’s. 
Dec. 10. tf 


1a JOHN A. ANDREW’ SPROFILE VIEW 
—Have you seen the famous Stereoscopic picture of a 
Quarry at Rockport in which the position of the rocks 
give a perfect protile view of the late Joun A. AN- 
DREW, Governor of Massachusetts through the war? 
Copies of it, as well as of the Universalist Centennial 
Camp Ground, and other prominent points of Carr 
AxN SOENERY, and instantaneous marine views, will 
be mailed to any address, on the receipt of twenty cents, 
and a postage stamp, by Joun 38. E. Roarrs, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 8t Noy. 19. 

















1870. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR 
is7o, 

EIGHTEEN COLUMNS, 

WILL BE PUBLISHED 


On Monday, Jan. 2d, 


—IN THE — 


EVENING TRAVELLER. 


Dec. 31. it 








TWO CHOICE BOOKS. 


1. 
The History of Paraguay. With Notes of Per- 
sonal Ubservation aud Keminiscences of Diplomacy 
under ditticulties. By CHarLtes A. WASHBURN, 
Commissioner and Minister Kesident of the United 
States at Asuncion frum 1861 to 1868. In two volumes. 
Uctavo. Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. $7.50 
2. 
Bacon’s Essays. With Archbishop Whately’s An- 
notations. A new edition with Notes and a Glossarial 
Index by Fk. F. Heard of the Bostun Bar. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York. 
ec. 31. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 











FINE OVERSACKS and CAPE COATS, made from 
the bast Amarioan and imported materials, for sale iu 
our Retail Clothing Departmant at reasonable prices. 


OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER in the most thor- 
ough manner in two days in Custom Department. 


Prices for OVERCOATS made to measure from Biol- 
ley’s best beaver, black, blue, brown, dahlia or Oxford 
mixture, Thirty-five Dollars. 

In our FORNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT we 
offer what we believe to be a larger, better and more 
compiete assortment of tine and medium WINTER 
UNDERCLOTHING, from the best English aud Amer- 
ican manufacturers, than has ever before been exhibited- 
in this country to retaill purchasers. 


Fixed Prices in all Departments. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


Dec. 31. 
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SLEIGHING CAPES 


—AND— 


ULSTERS. 


FROM REAL 
IRISH GARRYOWEN 


FRIEKZ E 


WE HAVE MANUFACTURED 
SEVENTY-FIVE 


ULSTER OVERCOATS, 


Reproducing exactly those recently imported by us. 
Our original Consigamoant was sold in less than ten 
days from its arrival, and the increasing demand has 
obliged us to prepare the lot now offered. 

We bag leave to call attention to the opinions ex- 
preased by the London and Boston papers on the merits 


of this famous garment, 

“GAZETTE.” 

The Ulster Overcoat is the talk of the town. Itisa 
graudiuvention and cannot fail of general adop-ion. 

Lhe coat is shaggy, heavy, long, oraaimented with euor- 

mous buttons, and the most desirable garment we have 

ever seen for sleighing, travelling, stormy weather or 

evening wear. We cau readily understand its popular- 
ity in LKugland, where gentlemen dress wita more sense 
aud real elegance than in any other country in the 
world. The enterprise of Meagrs. Simmons & Son, of 
Oak Hall, who alsu introduced the celebrated Sleigh- 
ing Cape, cannot be too highly appreciated. It mani- 
fests itself inevery Movement they make. 








“PALL MALL GAZETTE.”’ 

We wust call special attention to the ULSTER 
CUATS, which were so fashionable in Paris last winter, 
as the only sensible garment with which fashion hag 
lately presented us. 





“DAILY EVENING TRAVELLER.” 


Tue ULsTeR OveRCOAT.—Among the many vagaries 
of fasbiou there is uot, perhaps, one more striking and 
curious than that of the introduction into the world of 
fashion ot the Irish frieze overcoat, which has been giv- 
en the name of ULSTER UOVERCUAT, and has just 
been introduced to the American public by the proprie- 
tor of the well-known clothing establishmgnt, Uak 
Hace. Itis related that when the Prince of Wales was 
in Ireland, he was caught in a shower, and having no 
dry garments at hand, was induced to put ona aunt's 
frieze overcoat. He found this 50 comfortable that he 
had one purchased, and on his returu to Engiand wore 
it publicly at his club, The garment, therefore, became 
all the rage among the fashionables in London. The 
proprietor of Oak Hall being in London at the time the 
new fashion came out, examived the garment, and tind- 
ing it had some peculiar merits, resolved to submit it to 
the American public, aud ordered a large supply, which 
can now be found at UAK HaLL. The Ulster is a large 
and comfortable garment, with three tiers of pockets— 
the lower ones being quite capacious. It is a long gar- 
ment, coming down below the knees, and with a very 
fuli skirt. There are two qualities of the Ulster coat— 
the heavy lined, weighing ten and a half pounds, and 
the hght, unlined, which is about half the weight. The 
coat, however, though large and rough-looking, is strong 
and well-made beyond the ordinary goods made up aud 
offered tor sale in this market, aud there is no doubt but 
the persons whose occupation keeps them out of doors 
in the winter season, wiil tind great comfort in the UL- 
STER * 


“TIMES.’’—{Dr. Russell, correspondent.) 

“To-day it is raining hard, which makes my situation 
exceedingly lively; for 1 am obliged to sit on my bun- 
die of stra w—now four days old—aud smoke some stumps 
of cigars out of which I have improvised an exceedingly 
nasty mixture to fill my pips—which, with my boot- 
brush and saddie-bags (containing nothing but some 
mementoes of the tieids uf Saarbruck, Forbach, Laval- 
lier, Gors+ and Gravelotte), my sketch-book, AND, I 
AM THANKFUL TO SAY, MY INVALUABLE UL- 
STER CuAT, forms the whole of my baggage.” 
“ADVERTISER.” 

“be new CLSTER COAT, which became noted in 
Paris last wiuter, and which bids fair to become the 
most popular garment ever worn, has already made its 
appearance.’’ 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 
OAK HALL, 


32, 34, $6, $§ North street, Boston. 

Dec. 81. lt 

—_—————_—— ee 
ITY OF BOSTON.—HolLibDay For THE 


PcBLic ScHoots.—By order of the School Cam- 
observe oyrts g Ae 





on Oot. 29. 


tg EMANCIPATION. The 8th Anniver- 
sary of Emancipation will be commemorated at TREM- 
onT TeupLE, on SUNDAY EVENING, Jan], 1871, | 
| under the auspices of the National Association forthe | 
Spread of Temperance and Night Schools among the 
Freed People of the South. Addresses will be deliv- 
erd by Rey. Justin D. Fulton, D. D., William Wells 
Brown, M. D., Rev. Gilbert Haven, D. D., Sojourner 


“The Beliefs of the Un- 


\FOU 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
1. 


The Story of Captain Cook’s Three Voy= 
ages Reund the Werld. Told by M. Jones. 
th 40 illustrations. 4to. Cloth 50 

3. 

Off to Sea ; or, The Adventures of Jovial Jack Junk- 
eron his Road to Fame. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Colored Illustrations. 4to 2. ... 00... sec ece eee 50 
4. 

The Autobiography of a Luwp of Coal, A 
Grain of Salt, % Drop of Water, A Bit of Uld lrou, A 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


R ELEGANT BOOKS 


‘The True Robinson Crusoes. Stories of Ad- 


Piece of Flint. By Anna Carey. 4to. Hlustrated..$1.25 ; 


oo 


SMITH’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS! 


—— 


Well-chesen Materials, 
Laboresaving Machinery. 
Masical Knowledge and Experience, 
Refined Taste in Decoration, 
Division of Manual Labor, 
Active Personal Supervision, 


; and Ample Capital. 
The Messrs. SMITH believe that their 








and Fancy Stationery, comprising many 


Among the number may be mentioned :— 


Per aad Kavelopes, many new and desirable styles 


auy, both plain and inlaid. 
Fancy Lukstands, with rich cut 


ry or Counting-House. 
Gold Pens, of the celebrated LEVI BROWN make 


in the market. 


Ivory and Ebony, wiih silver and gold 
ings. Also, Charm and Pocket Pencils 
in fine gold. 


Pockct-Books and Letter-Cases. Many new 


factured. 


Backgammon, 
Boards, Chess 
Steel Pens. Writing Luks, &c. 


Diaries and Daily Memoranda. The stock 
of Diaries for 1871 comprises more than Two HUNDRED 
different patterns from all the well-known publishers 
(including the patent spring), and in every style of bind- 
ing, from common muslin to the tinest Russia. 


Account Books of every description manufactured 
to order, at the shortest notice, of the best materials, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


136 Washington Street, 
Nov. 5. BOSTON. ot 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


40 State Street, 
Offer for sale at tempting prices 


Chess 








Laud and Mortgage Bends of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE R. R., 


T per cent. Gold Interest, 


Free of government tax), and recommend them as a very 
safe investment. 3m Dec. 3. 





HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 





Six per cent. interest guaranteed on all money depos- 
ited. Deposits begin to draw interest from the first of 
every month, All dividends as soon as declared shal! 
be added to the principal) and receive interest like an 
original deposit. 
Bank open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, and from 6 to 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings. ly Nov. 12. 


8 O’CLOCK. 


Nov. 19. 











Est 











AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary 


of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 


Address M. WAGNER & Cu., 
Oct. 3. Rim Marshall, Mich. 
HYGEIA! 


Ja HOW HYGEIA PURIFIES THE BLOOD. 4 
The alterative action of Hywerra is especially upon 
the lacteals and mesenteric glands. The lacteals are mi- 
nute vessels which open upon the mucous surface of the 
small intestines, their office being to suck up a milk-like 
substance, called chyle—the nutritious portion of food— 
and convey it through the mesenteric glands and tho- 
racic duct into the heart. Thus the blood is made en- 
tirely of chyle, and it is impossible to purify the former 
without first purifying the latter. If the chyle is amel- 
iorated, the blood will be also be bettered of necessity ; 
and the various parts of the physical machinery will be 
charged with increased vital force, by which disease 
will be removed and health restored. In this manner 
HyGEIA proves to be a specific for all cases of chronic 
disease resulting from a corrupt diathesis of the system. 
In no case is disease of the lungs, liver, heart, kidneys, 
stomach, brain, or of any other organ, diminished in the 
least except by improving the blood, the fountain of life, 
Hye@eta is a choice compound of vegetable extracts. 
It corrects the functions of the lacteals and prevents 
aqueous accumulations in the arteries and veins, which 
enfeeble the constitution by their vitiating presence. 
Try it! 

Price $1.00 per bottle. For sale by Brrr & Perry, 
26 Tremont street, Boston, and by druggists generally. 





BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 


Chocolate and Cocoa 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarJde 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu 
factured from the finest Vocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure Ciocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JAMES TOLMAN, | 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


111 Washington Street, 





BOSTON. 





A large and well-selected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN GOODS, 


Always on hand, which will be made up in the best 


manner, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


PUT UNDER YOUR CAR- 
PETS NOTHING BUT 
THE FIRST AND BEST. 


CHIPMAN & SONS’ 
ANTI-MOTH 
SEWED 


CARPET LINING, 


Sold by all Carpet Dealers, 
— AND BY — 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


At their Whelesale Carpet Warcheuse, 
93 Court and 5 Hanover Sta. 


JOHN MITCHELL, 














Invite special attention to their choice stock of Staple 
; articles of 
taste and utility suited as gifts for the coming holidays. 


English, French and American Note Pa= 


Portfolios, Tourists’ Cases and Writing 
Desks. The latter in Rosewood, Walnut and Mahog- 


lass bottles, on 
bronze, marble and wood stands, suitable ior the Libra- 


pronounced by competent judges to be the Best PEN 


Penholders and Pocket Pencils, in Pearl, 
lated mount- 
ur gentlemen, 


and desirable patterns, in Russia, Turkey Morocco and 
Calf. Some of the former the finest goods ever manu- 


and Cribbage 
Men, Dominoes, Cutlery, 


tastes. 





PUBLISHERS, FACILITIES ARE UNEQUALLED 
149 Washington S STON. 
Dec. i. atom Street, BOSTON It And that their Establishment cannot be surpassed in 
——————— S pes cai any of these particulars. 
1871. 187 1.| cam But it is not claimed that the AMERICAN OR- 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. GAN is sold at the lowest price,—as the Manufacturers 
° have no desire to waste their time upon feeble and charae- 
P terless instruments, nor to furnish a supply of dissatisfic- 
J. L. Fairbanks & Co., ae eee ee 
tions, even at the low price of $5) each. Nothing worthy 
136 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


can be produced for such a sum, 


BY ANY HOUSE WHATEVER. 


instruments, and they are satisfied that a discriminating 


public is willing to pay the value of what it gets. 


“THE AMERICAN ORGAN 


Is elegant in appearance, thoroughly constructed, with 
powerful and ateady bellows, with exquisitely-volced 
: | reads, finely-contrasted qualities of tone, and ingenious 
mechanical contrivances for increase of power and for 
expression. 
This excellence fs not the result of chance, but follows 
their well-devised system, so that each Organ is perfect 
of its kind. Thera is no more chance for inferior work 
than in the Springfield Armory. 


Every Instrument is Warranted. 


*,." An elegantly-illustrated Circular, containing de- 
scriptions and pricas, will be sent postpaid on applica- 
tion. 


Twenty Years Established! 


30,000 iu*use! 
GET THE BEST. 


SD. & H. W. SMITH, 








(Successors to Or1s Norcross & Co.,) 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE 
IMPORTERS, 
23 and 24 South Market Street, 
(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) 
* Just landed by late ships, full invoices 


WHITE GRANITE, 


Of the different English Manufactures, including T. & 
R. BOOTE’S PRIZE MEDAL WARE, 


— ALSO — 


John Edwards's New “ Havre” and “Cale 
ain’? SemiePorcelain, or Porcelain de 
Terra, now 30 much sought after. 


FRENCH CHINA, 


Recent Importationa, 


Embracing full lines of the Staple White, or New Mod- 
els; also, Gold Band and Color and Gold Decorations, 
in Dinner, Tea and Toilet Ware, Cuspadores, Vases, &c. 


Extra Thick Hotel Ware, 


By the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 





The above goods are fresh from the, Potteries in Eu- 
rope, are well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 
try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED 
market values, by ths package, or in lots to suit. 


FRUIT JARS. 


Mason’s, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 


WOOD-WORKS. 


BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, 


439---Tremont Street---453 
BOSTON. 





One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in 
New England, manufacturing every variety of work used 
in houses, and furnishing materials for various other 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— 
MOULDINGS 

Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Walnut, But: 
ternut, Chestnut, Ash, Pine, ete., used for interior and 
exterior house finish; also, Window and Door Frames, 
Drawers, Cases and Drawers, Wash-bow] Stands, Da- 
doing, Mantles, Book-Cases, and all other work used in 
first-class houses. 

DOORS 

Voneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun- 
garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods 
to be found in the United States—M ADE TO ORDER ONLY. 
VENEERS. 

Our stock comprises the largest collection of nice vari- 
eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found 
on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- 
garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- 
in, Zincotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls 
and Plain Woods, of all varieties used In Pianoforte, 
Cabinet, Car, and afl other purposes for which Veneers 
are used. Also, the largest assortment of Plain and 
Fancy MOULDINGS FoR ALL THE ABOVE KINDS OF 
WORK to be found. 

Also constantly on hand, 

ALM KINDS OF LUMBER 
Kept in the largest Lumber establishments of New En g 
land, consisting, in part, as follows:—Waluut, Butter- 
nut, Oak, Ash, Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, Pine, 
Spruce, &c., &c., of the various grades, from the best to 
the more common qualities, for building purposes. All 
kinds of mill-worked Lumber, such as Roof-Boards, 
Sheathing, Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, 
Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kiln- 
dried and ready for use. : 

All Kinds of Stair-Work, 
Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &c., constant- 
ly on hand, or worked to order. 

Picture and Pier Frames, — 

Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 
Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 
Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSES 
and MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of 
work required in any of the departments of trade men 
tioned, among which are the following :—The DUNDER 
BERG AND MONITOR VENEER CUTTING MACHINES, be 
ing second to none on this or any other continent; VE 
NEER SAWS, RESAWING Saws, PLANING AND MOULD 
ING MacHineEs, &c., &c. 

All which the public are particularly invited to call 
and examine for themselves before purchas'ng. 

All orders by mail will receive proper and prompt at- 
tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, sample of Veneers, 
&c., will be sent to any one upon request. 

Address 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


441 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


GREAT DISCOUNT 
IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To-reduce our Stock we will sell our suits of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


AT A KEDUCTION OF 
$50 to $125 a Suit on Present Prices. 
The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 

















This is a great inducement to those in want of first- 


The Messrs. Smith mean to make ONLY the best raed 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
. THE GLOBE. 


Under the Sol Management of. CHARLES FECHTER. 


i 

















venture. Abridged th ° . PHUR CHENE 
oe and v. Charaier. "Ey Chae ‘ rel Ls Pes Facilities for the production of Musical Instruments | “® ARTHUR CHENEY. .......000....000, PROPRIETOR. 
page illustrations. 0.0.0.0... 6. ce ccc cece eee $1.50 | consist of F 

2. cubis (Saturday) afternoon, the Drama, by Mesers. 


Fechter and Wilkie Collins, entitled 


BLACK AND WHITE, 


| Mr. FECHTRR as............ MAURICE 
Miss CARLOTTA LECLERCQ a a THE Hhieeas 


Other characters by Messrs. LEMOYNE : 
DALY, CLAIR, CONNOR, HOWLAND Hee 
JONES, Mrs. L. MORSE and others. : a 


Clesing with the excellent Farce of 
BOOTS AT THE SWAN, 

Mr. LEMOYNE and others appearing. 

This (Saturday) evening, 
PLOT AND PASSION, ana 

A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

WEDNESDAY MATINEE, Jan. 4. 

t™ Evening—Doors open at 7: 
Terminates at 10,20. Afternoon— 
tain rises at 2,30; Terminates at 5, 


esa sh ip ich ia paca cca 
= BOSTON THEATER. 
. ERS chs veers see. qisES : 
RJ. M.SELWYN. Sat reed pene 








Curtain rises at 7.30; 
Doors open at2; Cur- 





J. 
M 





This (Saturday) afternoon, last’ performan 
| spearo’s great play entitled ' — 


| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


In which Mr. WALTER MONTGOMERY 

MEMBER OF THE COMPANY will centre mk 
with SUPERB SCENERY, A PPROCRIATE AP- 
| POINTMENTS. CORRECT COSTUMES 


The music will be given witt FUL 
| TRA, and an eiticient Cnéeus. ee 


| * : _ 
This (Saturday) evening, Mr. Walter Mont om 
| Richard HL. Mr. Stuart Robson as “Tobias 5 orseat* 


RICHARD IIL. and THE SPITFIRE. 


MONDAY, Jan. 2, 1371—A Happy N 
; Walter Montgomery as KING JOUN. ea 


j MONDAY, January lith—Granp Genway OPERA 


Box Office open from 9 A. M.to 9 P. M 
cured six days in advance. Doors open Py ry Fa 


MUSIC HALL 
TW9 GRAND CONCERTS 


WILL RE GIVEN 
TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 3, at 7.39 o'clock, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNUON, Jan. 4, at 2.3) o’clock, 
— BY — 
THE GREAT CHORUS OF CHILDREN 
Under the direction of 
HARLEY NEWCOMB. 

The concerts recently given at the Tremont Temple 
Were pronounced a musichl success, and the spectacle 
presented unequalled. New choruses will be sung, in- 
cluding A PASTORAL, introducing a thunder storm 
and echo parts. 

All seats reserved, i 
Front Balcony, $1, All other seats 50 cents, 
MATINEE WEDNESDAY AFLERNOON, closes at 
5 o’clock. 

Tickets for sale at Music Hall. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
THEODORE THOMAS’S 


SYMPHONY AND POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 








i 


lt Dec. 31. 











THREE GRAND EVENING CONCERTS 
— AND — 
FOUR MATINEES, 
on the foll8wing dates: 
Tuesday Evening, Jan, 10. 
Wednesday Atiernoon, Jan. 11. 
Saturday Atternvon aud KE ven’y, Jan. 14, 
Wednesday Aftierasou, Jan, is: 
Saturday Afi’nevn and Even’y, Jan. 21. 
MISS ANNA MEHLIG, 
the favorite Pianist, will appear, togethor with the 
GRAND ORCILE= TIA, 
Circulars containing all the programmes, can be had 
atthe hall, Lickets, with reserved seats, One Dellar 
each, for sale on und after Tuesday, Deceinver 20. 
Matinégs commeuce at 2 o'eluck. Doors open at 1 
o'ciuck. Eveuing Concerts to commence at } ta 8. 
Doors open at 7. At Dee. 31. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOSIATION. 
FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Jan, 5, at 3} o'clock pre- 
p. cisely P 

The Programme inelndes Schubert's great Symphony 

in ©; Overtures: to “Fidello,"’ No. 4, Beethoven, and 

(iirst time iu Boston) to “‘Sukuntala”’ by Goldmark.— 

Miss ANNA MEHLIe will play the D-minor Concerto by 

Mozart, and Lizt’s arrangement for piano for Bach's Or- 

gan Prelude and Fugue in G-minor. 

Tickets with reserved seats, at $1.26, for sale at Music 

Hall. 

PuBLIO REHEARSAL at 2 P. M., on Tuesday, Jan. 3. 


MEIONAON HALL, 
(TREMONT TEMPLE.) 


A NATIONAL WORK OF ART, 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


Great Life-size Painting by the Poet-Artiss, 
T. BUCHIANAN READ. 


Now on Exhibition. Open Daily from 9 A.M. to 6 P. 

M., aud from 7} P. M. to9 P.M. 

Admission Twenty-Five Cents. Season Tickets, One 
Dollar. 

The point selected by the artist for the illustration of 

SHERIDAN’'S RIDE is where 

“With foam and with dust the black charger was gray, 

By the flash of his eye and the red uostril’s play 

He seemed to the whole great army to say: 

‘) have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down to save the day!’ 

Mr. J. B. ROBERTS, the distinguished Tragedian 

and Elocutionist, will Geliver a briet Dusoriptive Lee- 

ture on the incidents of the Battle of Cedar Creek, and 

recite the Poem of Sheridan's Ride, daily, at 12 M., 4 

ands P. M. 





A Present for the Holidays. 
CHROMO OF SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 

This beautiful Chromo, in size 20x25 inches, is ready, 
and will be delivered to subscribers during the Exhbibi- 
tion, 

Price (mounted on stretchers), $10. 
Dec. 31. lt T. 6. PUGH, Manager. 





BOSTON THEATER. 


“THE QUAKER POET.” 
In response to an invitation from many cltizens of 


Boston, 
MR. CHARLES H. BRAINARD 


will deliver a lecture on 
“WHITTIER AND HIS POETRY,” 


interspersed with recitations from the Poet’s writings, 
on 


Sunday Evening, Jan. 8, 1871. 


Dec. 31. ona 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NOTCH.” 


THOMAS HILL'S 
GREA'’T PAINTING, 





Representing one of the most picturesque scenes in the 


White Mountains, is now on exhibition at the Gallery of 
A. Ae CHILDS & CO,., 





For High Schools and Academies, 








Dec. 3. tf 127 Tremout street. 
PHILBRICKS SPEAK 


ERS. 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
615 pages. Pric 
$2.25. 


THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 


Por Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve 


years of age. 1) pages. Price 65 cents, 
These are the latest and best Speakera published. 
Sent by mail on receiptof price. Published by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Successors to Taggard & ‘Thompson, 
23 & 2% Cornhill, Boston. 





NEWELL HARDIN 


—_—— 


G&Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


OLD STANG, 





class Furnitare. 


12 Court Square, 
BOSTON. 





31 West Street. 





DEALER IX 





BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Ne. 1059 Washington street, Beeston. 


tOLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 

‘| NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and 
will imme .jately be put into paper, without being ex- 
posed to inspecti 


% torte Tr cash prices paid. 
. WHEELWRIGHT & SUN, 





Custom Work and Repairing faithfully executed. 





ttee, the Public Schools will 
bas 2 a4, 0° HOLIDAY: BARNARD C 
: lt Secretary of the School 


SP Good Work at low prices, 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO. 
- 


j een 


| (NITY OF BOSTON —Pratic Scuoots.—The 
j Training Department of the Girls’ High and Nort 
mal School will —— 


-_—- 


CITY ADVERTIS# MENTS. 
Y_ADVERTISEMEATS. 





iis into its Primary Schools 


GEV. W onand after TUESDA an. 2d, at the schoolhouse in 
Pargun MANUPACTURERS, ewton street. BARNARD CAPEN, 
Simmons’ Block, 45 Water St., Boston. Dec.31. 1t Secretary of the School Committee, 
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“Warrington.” 


japan < 
[From the Springfield Republican.} 
LEOSURING. 


@ Miss Dickinson wound up the Fraternity course. 


fdia not hear her, but infer from the Advertiser’s 
that sbe was “much as usual,” and that 
the critic was the same. Poor Miss Anna has a 
bard time of it. She is the only one of our lec- 
turers, almost, male or female, who is not allowed 
to use feeble illustrations or sophistical arguments. 
She is beld up to the most rigid logical tests, and 
impatience, not to say ill-nature, is exhibited if 
she fails to. answer all just expectations. Well, 
logic on the platform is so universai, fallacies so 
uncommon, that perhaps we should hold the lady 
toa rigid accountability. Miss Catherine Beech- 
er and Mrs. Livermore have a debate. Miss 
Beecher is about seventy-three years of age, | be- 
lieve, and feels obliged to get some one to read 
her argument against woman-suffrage. It pro- 
fesses in the outset to be, not an argument, but a 
statement of reasons why the change is not likely 
soon tooccur. In this form, however, it is prob- 
ably an account of her feelings as she contem- 
lates the subject, and she introduces some letters 
fen ladies who cannot bear the idea that they 
shall ever be obliged to take the responsibility of 
voting. Miss Beecher’s notions are entertained 
by a great many women, who are intelligent on 
other subjects; and they are, of course, acceptable 
to the majority of men. If we could get Mr. 
Greene of the Post, and Mr. Marble of the Word, 
to enter their protest against all voting by Demo- 
crates | would engage to find a majority of the Re- 
publicen party who would endorse their views as 
eminently sound and conservative. I never yet 
knew a man who complained that one of the op- 
posite party refrained from voting. I expect to 
see Miss Beecher’s feelings cordially responded 
to by all men who want to keep power in their own 
hands; They will be considered “exquisitely 
feminine’’—exquisitely feminine meaning that 
frame of mind which is satisfied with letting the 
masculine element, sometimes not very exquisite, 
have its own way. Henry Ward Beecher lectured 
on Happiness, closing the Bay State course. r here 
has been quite a flurry here on the subject of Sun- 
day evening lectures at the Boston Theater and the 
Globe Theater—Sunday “secular” lectures as they 
aretermed. The line between sacred and secular 
is as shadowy in lectures as in the religious-secular 
newspapers—the Watchman and the New York 
Observer, for instance. I don’t remember what 
Miss Dickinson talked about at the Globe last 
Sunday evening, but I believe she was “secular.”’ 
Some months ago she lectured at the Boston on 
the Mormons and was then “‘sacred;”’ perhaps the 
opening prayer turned thescale from secular to 
sacred. If so, it wasan oversight in “Nasby” not 
to have engaged a clergyman to offer prayér be- 
fore he delivered his lecture on the woman ques- 
tion, and in Miss Field and Mr. Curtis when they 
discoursed upon Dickens. Itappears from Zion's 
Herald that Mr. Roberts of the Bay State course, 
(who as I am informed was coarsely and vulgarly 
denounced, with his wife, by Fulton, in one of his 
Tremont Temple exercitations, the other day,) has 
given up all connection with Sunday evening 
lectures. ‘The ferald says the practice will ta:l 
to bring any réward of conscience, reputation or 
emolument. 
ment” part which will decide the question. The 
nonsense that George William Curtis or Kate 
Field is engaged in “secular” business while eu- 
logizing Dickens, while such clerical blather- 
skites as Fulton are sacredly employed while de- 
nouncing him, will not go down among a rea- 
sonably intelligent people like the people of Bos- 
ton. 
THE ‘‘INDEPENDENT,”’ 
you have observed, is to be hereafter edited by 
Mr. Bowen, Mr. Tilton, having retired, and Mr. 
Oliver Johnson with him. Mr. Tilton remains in 
the Brooklyn Union and has an outside piace in 
the Independent, furnishing one or more articles 
weekly. Mr. Bowen is probably passing through 
the experience all newepaper owners have sooner 
or later. It seems to me he is making a mistake, 
at least in assuming the burden of editorship 
himself, and I should doubt also if it be expedient, 
in any event, to dismiss Mr. Tiiton. To be sure 
there was very little orthodoxy in him; and his 
recent article on love, marriage aid divorce, in 
which he steered dangerously close upon the 
rocks of “free love,” with the best intentions, no 
doubt, and indeed a perfect knowledge of the 
shore, soundings and all that—was a littie provok- 
ifg to the orthodox mind, though quite satisfacto- 
‘yeand safe in his own. Building a theory and 
practice for the Legislature and the courts on the 
subject of marriage and divorce, by taking a line 
from a French pvet for one of the premises, a line 
from Mrs. Browning for the other, and complet- 
ing the syllogism by a quotation trom John Mil- 
ton, is not the most satisfactory method to the 
practical mind. Ido ee that Mr. Bowen 
did not like it. But Mr. Tilton, perhaps, might 
have been made to see the impropriety of editing 
an orthodox newspaper in such a way, and so the 


paper might have retained the pen and brain | 


which has done so much for it—the pens and 
brains, I might have said. for Mr. Johnson was as 
useful in his way as Mr; Tilton in his. I betieve 
that Mr. Eggleston remains one of the editors, 
and probably Mr. Bowen will keep Dr. Spear, Dr. 
Cheever and the other ‘evangelical’ writers, and 
those non-evangelicals who have not Mr. ‘Tilten’s 
fearful habit ot expressing their disbelief in ortho- 
doxy. It would be interesting to watch the vacil- 
lations of the Zndependent’s subscription list under 
the new experiment. It is intimated that the pa- 
per is taken by five thousand orthodox clergy- 
men. This seems to indicate, if pot a large 
amount of rationalism in the orthodux clerical 
ranks, at least a dare devil sort of determinaiion 
“to see the wickedness of it” for themselves, as 
the boy said of the dancing-school—just to try a 
little rationalism on the sly; perhaps both, A 
Cambridge professor, not of the orthodox school, 
told me that he had a long religious conversation 
with Professor of Andover, and found that 
there was very little real disagreement between 
them; and how much is there, do you suppose, 
between Dr. Bellows and O. B. Frothingiam ? 


Probably the eceiesiastical spirit in the former ac- | 


counts for the apparent difference in doctrine 
which sometimes exhibits itselt between them. 
So, I reckon, not a tew of the five thousand cler- 

ymen who take the /ndependent really relish Mr. 
‘Lilton’s and Mr. Johnson’s_ nonchalant attitude 
toward the church Wiil ndét these men be dis- 
gusted with Dr. Cheever and Dr. Spear and Mr. 
Cuyler? Then the world—ah, the world is not 
orthodox and probably never will be again, unless 
civilization and religion are going round in an or- 
bit, instead of going ahead all the time. Weil, I 
suppose it is none of our business what Mr. Bow- 
en does with his paper, and perhaps he has that 
“newspaper sense” which will make all men work 
for him in the very best way. 

AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 

Fechter seems to have nv skill at management 
though so great anactor. It is difficult to see 
how he could have made any greater number of 
blunders than he has made in his dealings with 
Mr. Wallack, Mrs. Chantrau, and others. 
most common, indeed the universal comment, is 


that these troubles might all have been avoided | 
But I sup- | 


with a little care and consideration. 
pose there is very little sense in debating the 
quarrels of actors or the perplexities of managers. 
Everybody wishes Mr. Cheney well out of his 
difficulties, and very far from any new ones. The 
Harvard Musical Society gave a fine entertain- 
ment of Beethoven music last Thursday. You 


will find in ‘‘Aspendale,’’ a book lately published | 


by Roberts Brothers, a bit of pleasant satire on 
the Harvard Symphony concerts, or rather on the 
audiences. 1 think these concerts about the 
erst things of the winter season in Boston. 

he city is largely indebted tor them to Mr. John 
S. Dwight. The critic in ‘‘Aspendale”’ is sugges- 
tive, but she is not right. The musie is delight. 


ful, even to the non-musical person, and there is | 


no affectation, generaily, in the liking expressed 
forit. Then you see there the best-lcoking wo- 
men of Boston and its neighborhood--and tiusis a 
good deal. The book I have named has a good 
many nice things, io say nothing of a rather sav- 
age criticism on Dr. Hoimes’s Braliminism, which, 
perhaps, he will think is not nice. I had suppos- 
ed the sensitiveness which was felt in the days of 


the “Autocrat” and “Elsie Veuner,” at the old por- | 


trait and old crockery talk, had died away; but 
here it is again. And the Doctor is very tairly 
hit. But it is, no doubt,a fine thing to have a 
portrait of the ancient cobbler, who was the head 
of your “house,’’ or a tankard out of which drank 
the venerable journey man hatter, who ‘‘tramped”’ 
in his early lite, and then, having Made his tortane, 

I ed to enjoy it. For your cobbler and your 
hatter, when once he has wade his torture, settles 
himself back into his neck-stock with an air equal 
to that of the East India merchant. 
—when the merchant is only the son of a cobbler 
or hatter, who had no neck-stock to settle himself 


into? 





MISCELLANY. 
THERE is no one 80 innocent as not to be evil 
spoken of; there is no one so wicked as to merit 
ail condemnation. 


Very likely; buteit is tie “emolu- | 
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And, while the people madly shout hisgname, 


Without a conscious purpose of his ow 
Is swung and lifted to the nation’s throne; 
But he who has all single-handed stood, 
With foes invisible on every sie, 
And, unsuspected of the multitude, 
The force of fate itself has dared, defied, 
And conquered silently— 
Ah, that soul knowe 
In what white heat the blood of triumph glows! 


Fuy.—The anecdote told often by Dr. Chapman, 
in regard to himself, when called to visit a little 
boy who had swallowed a silver twenty-five-cent 
piece, isnot bad. ‘‘Madam,” said the renowned jo- 
ker, in all solemnity, “was the piece good ?”’ “In- 
deed it was, sir,” replied the surprised but exci- 
ted lady; “I got it myself from the mint.” “Then, 
my dear madam,” said Dr. Chapman, ‘‘if the mon- 
ey was good, give yourself no fgrther uneasiness, 
for it will certainly pass.” 

Died in Paulding Centre, the 4th of October, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, 

Mrs. Esther Barnes, wife of Gilbert Barnes, aged 
but eight and twenty. 

She was a professor of religion; she belonged to 
the M. E. church. : 

Pulmonary consumption was her disease; by it 
she suffered much. 


One of the papers tells the story of a man com- 
ing into church after the sermon had begun ; 
whereupon the preacher paused and said to him: 
“Glad to see you, sir! Come in, come in! Al- 
ways glad to see those here late who can’t come 
early.” To which salutation the stranger, taking 
his seat, as coolly replied: “Thank you; would 
you favor me with the text?”’ “Certainly,” was 
the answer; which was done, and the discourse 
moved on as before. This recalls a Missouri in- 
cident. One cold night Rev, Dr. Ezra S. Ely, of 
Presbyterian fame, was preaching in a prairie farm 
house. When about a third through the sermon, 
two late-comers rode up to the door and entered. 
The Doctor stopped and said that, as these friends 
were very cold with their ride, the meeting 
would sing a hymn while they were warming them- 
selves. Which being done, he observed that, as 
they had taken so much trouble to come, he 
wonld begin his discourse again for their benefit; 
and, taking his text accordingly, he commenced 
once more at the beginning, and repeated his ser- 
mon, rather more to their edification than to that 
of the rest of the audience, perhaps. 


Mark Twarn’s Apvice To LitTLe GirRis.— 
Good little girls ought not to make mouths at 
their teachers for every trifling offense. This re- 
taliation should only be resorted to under pecu- 
liarly-aggravated circumstances. If you have 
nothing but a rag-doll stuffed with sawdust, while 
one ot your more fortunate little playmates 
has a costly china one, you should treat her with 
a show of kindness nevertheless. And you ought 
not to attempt to make a forcible swap with her 
unless your conscience would justify you in it 
and vou know youare able to doit. You ought 
never to take your little brother’s “chewing-gum” 
away frem him by main force; it is better to rope 
| him in with the promise of the first two dollars 
and a halt you tind floating down the river on a 
grindsione. In the artless simplicity natural to 
his time of life he will regard it as a pertectly 
| jair transaction. In all ages of the world this 
; eminently plausible fiction has lured the obtuse 
infant to financial ruin and disaster. If at any 
time you find it necessary to correct your broth- 
er, do not correct him with mud—never on any 
account throw mud at him, because it will soil 
his clothes. It is better to scald him a little; 





Tressilian Court, 
THE BARONET’S SON. 
BY MRS. HARRIET LEWIS, 
Author of “The Double Life,” “The Bailiff's Scheme,” 
“The Sundered Hearts,” “The Lady of Kildare,” “‘A 
Life at Stake,”’ “The House of Secrets,” etc., etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FATEFUL CATASTROPHE. 

A wild storm was raging upon the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, near the close of a dreary November 
day, and sky and waters were black with the 
gloom of the sudden and furious tempest, before 
which a small sailing-vessel was ecudding under 
bare poles. Her build and rigging proclaimed 
her Sardinian. She was The Gull, Captain Va- 
rino master, on her way from Cagliari to Paler- 


mo. 
She had on board two seamen and two passen- 
ers, ‘ 
r These passengers were Englishmen, who had 
procured passage on The Guill to Palermo, whence 
they intended toembarkeby steamer to Marseilles, 
the following day. 

While the Captain and his assistants were at- 
tending to their duties, and expressing apprehen- 
sions as to their safety, the two Englishmen stood 
apart, leaning against the low bulwarks, and sur- 
veying the wild scene around them. 

These men were both young, apparentlPof the 
same age, about three-and-twenty, but evidently 
they were not of the same station in life. 

One, the more striking of the two, was aristo- 
cratic in his bearing, tall, slender and handsome, 
with a frank, smiling mouth, a pair of fearless 
blue eyes, set under a wide and massive forehead, 
and tawny hair blowing back from his face. No- 
ble, generous and kind-hearted, he had an ad- 
venturous disposition and dauntless courage. 

He was Guy Tressilian, the only son and heir 
of Sir Arthur Tressilian, Baronet, of Tressilian 
Court, England. 

His companion presented a remarkable re- 
semblance to him, being also tall and slender and 
fair, with tawny hair and mustache, but he had 
not the trank smile, the bright, fearless look, or 
the joyous spirit, that characterized young Tres- 
silian. Young as he was, he had seen much ot 
the dark side of life, and his experience had been 
such as to develop in him some of the worst 
} qualities of his nature. _ 

He was Jasper Lowder, Guy ‘Tressilian’s hired 
travelling companion and bosom-friend. 

The meeting and connection of thetwo hada 
touch of romance. Young Tressilian had spent 
four years in a German university, whence he 
had been graduated with honor. On leaving the 
university, in obedience to his father’s written 
command, he had undertaken a tour of the coun- 
tries inclosing the Mediterranean Sea, in company 
with one of his late tutors. This gentleman, be- 
ing unexpectedly promoted to a professorship, 
adandored «Tressilian at Baden, leaving him to 
find another travelling companion. 
| On the evening of the very day after this de- 
| sertion, as Guy ‘Pressilian was sauntering through 
| the streets of Raden, Le had been assaulted by a 
trio of his own countrymen, all more or less in- 
|toxicated. It was apparent that they took him 
‘for another, and intended to wreak vengeance 
‘upon him. Without allowing him to speak, they 
| forced him to detend himsel’. Guy was getting 
|the worst of the conflict, when a stranger came 

running to his assistance, and i2 a few mome:. ts 
| the two had put the ruffians to flight. 

| This stranger who came _ sv opportunely to 
|Guy’s assistance was Jasper “Lowder. His re- 





for then vou attain desirable results—you secure | semblance to young Tressilian awakened in the 
his immediate attention to the lessons you are | Jatter a romantic interest. He questioned Low- 
inculcating, and at the same time your hot water | der, learned that he was poor and alone in the 
will have a tendency to remove impuritiés from | world, and took him with him to his hotel. Be- 
his person—and possibly the skin also in spots. | jjeving that the similarity of features indicated 
If aay gar py you “a OL ee ae of natures, he Sngeged erg as 
wrong to reply that you won t. 18 be! iis travelling companion, and the past year they 
te peaoticns . | had spent ss mote like brothers than like 
she bids you, and the , ° J | employer and employed. 

the matter according to the dictates of your bet-| hig storm is a regular Levanter,” said Low- 


2 SION RAL 


once or twice a week, but he never brought any 
of his family to call upon us. I doubt if his aris- 
tocratic relatives even suspected the existence of 
the faded wife and son of whom he was secretly 
ashamed. I have good reason to believe that he 
had fine lodgings at the West End, where he was 
supposed to be a bachelor, and that he went into 
fashionable society, while my poor mother and I 
lived obscurely. He was a profligate and a roue, 
but he had an air of fashion that awakened my 
boyish admiration, and aroused my mother’s af- 
fectionate pride in him. She was always plead- 
ing to be introduced to his relatives, and to have 
her son publicly acknowledged. But my father 
always put her off, saying he was not yet ready. 
Worn out and despairing, my mother died when 
I was ten years old.”’ 

Again the wind shrieked past, again t*e little 
vessel lurched, the sea sweeping her deck. 

The captain screamed his orders to his men, 
and for a few minutes disorder reigned. 

“A nasty bit of weather!’’ said Lowder. “And 
a bad sky!” 

“Yes, but I’ve seen as bad,” returned Tres- 
silian. ‘‘We shall make port all right, never fear. 
We must be well on toward the Cape di Galio. 
And it’s only seven miles from the cape to Pa- 
lermo.”’ 

“But the seven miles in this storm are worse 
than seventy in good weather. These coasts are 
dangerous, Tressilian.”’ 

Lowder shuddered as he surveyed sea and sky. 

“But about your father, Jasper?” said Tressilian, 
who had become deepfy interested in his com- 
panion’s story. “What did he do after your 
mother’s death?” 

“IT remained at the old lodgings with our single 
old serfanta month or more, my father visiting 
me several times, and expressing anxiety as to 
what he should do with me. A week after my 
mother’s death, he told me that his brother was 
deid. A month later, his father was killed by be- 
ing thrown from his horse. My father came into 
riches and honors by these deaths. At last, de- 
ciding to rid himself of me, he took me down 
to Brighton, to my old grandmother. Her sons 
were dead; she had given up keeping lodgers, 
and was grown miserly. He promised her five 
hundred pounds a year to keep me, and to keep 
also the secret of my paternity, solemnly promis- 
ing to acknowledge me some day as his son and 
heir. The old woman agreed to carry out his 
wishes. She would have done anything for 
money. I never saw my father again. I went 
to school, grew up, and at the age of twenty-one 
came into my grandmother’s money, the fruits of 
years of saving, she dying at that time. 
father had deliberately abandoned me. I did not 
know where to seek him, if I had wished to. 
took my money and came abroad. I had been 
two years on the Continent, and had spent my 
little fortune when I met you. The rest you 
know.” 

“An odd, romantic story! But why did your 
father abandon you?” 

“That he might be freed of encumbrance to 
make a grand marriage. From what my grand- 
mother said at ditferent times, I conclude that my 
father was in love with a titled lady before my 
mother’s death. No doubt he married this lady. 
If he lives, this lady’s son may be his acknowl- 
edged heir. My tather has utterly disowned the 
son of his first hasty, ill-starred marriage. [havea 
fancy that I shall meet him some day,” and Jas- 
per’s brow darkened to deeper blackness. ‘* How- 
ever, I stand no chance of ever receiving justice 
at his hands.” 

What is your father’s name, Jasper?” asked 
Tressilian. 

Lowder’s face darkened. 
agely. 

“What I have told you about myseif I learned 


Iie bit his lip sav- 


my parentsand grandmother. My mother’s maid- 
en name was Jeanette Lowder. At our London 
lodgings, my tather bore the name of Lowder. I 
don’t know bis real name, but I should know his 
face any where, although I have nut seen him in 
thirteen years. My mother was actually marvied, 


My/ 


from my own observation, or from chance words of 


stones in silence, battling it may be with the bet- 
' ter and nobler instincts of his nature. 


At last, with sudden and abrupt stealthiness, | 


| his hands stole into the breast-pocket of Tressilian 
;and drew out his private note-book, a packet of 
| letters, a few trinkets. He secured these among 
his own wet garments. Their possession seemed 
| to give him courage, and his face hardened, and 
he knelt beside the body of his friend and rifled 
his garments of all that they contained, bestowing 
his plunder on his own person. 

Then he took his own purse, his note-book, a 
few receipts and trifles from his own pockets, and 
put them in the pockets of Tressilian. 

“It is done! he whispered to himself, looking 
with wild, defiant eyes through the darkness. 
“No one is harmed. He is dead. If he had 
lived he would have provided for me. As he is 
dying or dead, I must provide for myselt. 
| likeness between us will make my fortune. 





nervous. My father visited us at stated seasons, ! water. For a little while he crouched on the wet | 


| 


| 





This 
His friends | 


| will be spared a terrible griet, and I—I shall live | 


|at last! Fortune gives me a chance to gain name 
| and wealth at one lucky stroke!” 

| Asif to give himself no chauce for repentance, 
| he arose to his feet and turned his searching 
glances in an inland direction. A light, as from 
a cottage window, glimmering faintly through the 
thick haze, caught his gaze. 

Raieinz his voice, he called loudly : 

“ Help! Ho, there! help!’ 

The wind had abated, and his cries rang out 
through the night with startling distinctnesss. 
The light he had seen moved and disappeared . 
A moment later, answering cries reached Low- 
der’s ears, and he heard hasty steps, and saw the 
approaching light of a lantern, borne aloft by a 
man’s upraised arm. 

“This way!” shouted Lowder. ‘Weare wreck- 
edontherocks! For the love of Heaven, hasten! 

The bearer of the lantern, attended by a male 
companion, came running to him, and was soon 
at his side. ‘he lantern-bearer was a rough Sicil- 
ian fisherman, a grade above his class. His com- 
panion was also Sicilian, but evidently of some- 
what higher degree. Both were all excitement, 
astonishment and sympathy. 

In as few words as possible Lowder told the 
story of the shipwreck, and called attention to the 
conition of his noble young employer. 

“I think he is dead!” he said, in a choking 
voice. ‘Carry him upto yourcabin. Let every- 
thing be done that can be done to save him. I 
will pay you weil for any kindness to him. Poor 
fellow! Ue was wy travelling companion. I lov- 
ed him as if he had been my brother instead of 
only my hired attendant! Poor Jasper!”’ 

The two Sicilians lifted the helpless torm of poor 
young Tressilian, and carried it between them to- 
ward their cottage. Jasper Lowder followed them 
bewailing his loss. ‘The above we publish as a 
specimen chapter; but the continuation of this 
story will be found only in the N. Y. Ledger. 
Ask for the number dated January 7th, which 
can be had at any news office or booksiore. It 
you are not within reach of a news office, you can 
have the Ledger mailed to you for one year by 
sending three dollars to Robert Bonner, publisher, 
180 William street, New York. The Ledger pays 
more for original contributions than any other 
periodical in the world. It will publish none but 
the very, very best. Its moral tone is the purest, 
aud its circulation the largest. Everybody who 
takes itis happier fur having it. 


IMPORTANT TO GEN- 
TLEMEN! 





GEO. LYON & C0., 


In their Spacious and Central Salesrooms, 


1 , - WEST STREET 


COR. WASHINGTON ST., UP STAIRS, 


| Are now offering their customers and the public partic- 
ularly advantageous bargains in 


Tie | 


ter judgment. 


vou are sick. 


whims, and put up with their foibles until they 


always show marked deference for the aged. 


they “sass” you first. 


Facu anp Avi.—(By Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 
Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
| Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

; Deems not that great Napoleon 

| Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

| Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine hight; 
| Nor knowest thon woat argument 

Thy lve to thy neighbor’s creed has lent, 
| All are needed by each one— 
| Nothing is fair or good alone. 





! 
| [ sought the sparrow’s nute from heaven, 
| Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even. 
ile sings the song, but it pleases not now; 
For I did not bring hoine the river and sky: 
Ile sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 
| The bubbles of the latest wave 
| Fresh pearls to their e:amel gave, 
| And the bellowing of the savaye sea 
| Greeted their safe escape to me. 
| 1 wiped away the weeds and foam— 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
| Bat the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Ilad letttheir beauty on the shore, 
| With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
| The lover watched his graceful maid, 
| As ’mid the virgin train she staved; 
| Nor knew ner beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow--vhite choir. 
| At last she came to his hermitage, 
Like the bird from the woodiands to the cage; 
| The gay enchantment was undone® 
; A gentle wife, but fairy none. 
Chen I said: *‘I covet truth; 
| Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat— 
[ leave it behind with the games of youth.’”’ 
| As I spoke, beneath my teet 7 
| The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
| Running over the club-moss burrs; 
| L inhaled the violet’s breath;  ” 
| Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Fall of ligi.t and of deity; 
Again I saw, again I heard, 
The rolling river, the morning bird; 
Beauty through my senses stole— 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole! 


Uservt Hints.—Glazing for Linen—Add a 
teaspoontul of salt and one of finely screped 
White soap to a pint of starch. es 

Easing a New Rope—To make a new rope as 
| limber and soft as an old one, boil it two hours ir 

water, and then thoroughly dry it in a warm 
| room. 
Bronzing for Leather.—A small amount of. so- 
called Insoluble aniline violet is dissolved in a lit- 
| thle water, and the solution is brushed over the ar- 
t cles; it will dry quickly, and perhaps may have 
to be repeated. Shoes that are treated in this 
| Way presenta beautiful bronze color. 
urnish fir Oil Paintings —Dextrine 2 parts, 
; aleohol 1 part, water 6 parts. Varnish for draw- 
| ings and lithographs: Dextrine 4 parts, alcohol 1 
| part, water 4 parts. These should be prepared 
| previously with two or three coats of thin starch 
lor rice boiled and strained through a cloth. 
| Lo Soflen Kid Boots—Meilt a quarter of a pound 
| of tallow, 


| the same weight of olive oil, stir, and let it stand 


You should ever bear in mind 
that it is to your kind parents that you are in- 
debted for your food and your nice bed, and for | gjjjan?”’ 
your beautiful clothes, and for the privilege of | 
| staying home from school when you let on that | the salt spray from his face. 

Theretore, you ought to respect! the Sicilian coast perfectly. 
their little prejudices and humor their little | less, we shall be in the bay of Palermo. In three 


then pour it into a jar, and add to it| smile full of sneering bitierness. 


i der, clinging with both hands to the bulwarks. 
“Do you think the craft will stand it, ‘Tres- 


“Oh, yes,” answered young Tressilian, wiping 
lhe Captain knows 
In two hours, or 


‘hours we shall be domiciled in the best rooms of 


get to crowding you too much. Good little girls 'the hotel Trinacria, with the best supper which 


| Messer Ragusa can furnish. And to-morrow 


You ought never to “sass’’ old people unless | poon,” he added, ‘‘we shall embark for Marseilles 


in a Messageries steamer.’’ 

“‘And from Marseilles you will proceed to Eng- 
land and to Tressilian Court,’’ said Lowder, with 
some bitterness. ‘And /—what is to become of 
me? I have had a year of unalloyed happiness, 
and now comes back the drudgery, the hopeless 
toil, the anxieties, of the wretched old life. You 
picked me upat Baden, a poor adventurer seeking 
to gain a living by teaching English, and the same 
destiny is open to me now.”” 

Tressilian turned his handsome face upon his 
companion in surprise and affectionate reproach. 

“Jasper!’’ he exclaimed, “you talk strangely. 
Do vou suppose I have called you friend and 
brother so long, and loved you so well, to lose you 
now? I meant to have written to my father con- 
'cerning you and your future, Jasper, ut his sud- 
den recall, received yesterday, causes me to re- 
turn home without writing. I shall telegraph 
from Marseilles that you will come home with me. 
And you will, will you not? You wiil not aban- 
don me, my friend? I will charge myself with 
your future. IJ will see that you obtain the posi- 
tion to which your talents entitle you. You have 
no ties to keep you on the Continent?” 

A strange expression passed over Jasper Low- 
der’s face. 

“No, I have no ties,”’ he said huskily. 

“And you will go home with me?” 

‘‘What will your father say to my cuming?”’ de- 
|/manded Lowder. ‘He will think your generosity 
| Quixotic. He will dismiss irom his house the hired 
‘companion who dares to resemble his son—” 
| A sudden lurch of the little vessel, a wave 
; sweeping over the deck, interrupted the sentence. 
| “You wrong my father,” said Tressilian, his 
! 








blue eyes kindling, when the vessel had righted! 
“He is the noblest man in the world. He wil 
welcome my friends as his own. You wili love 
him, Jasper, as I do, when you know him.’’ 
| ‘‘He doesn’t seem very affectionate,” remarked 
; Lowder. ‘You have been away from your home 
| tor five years and he has but just recalled you 
' Young Tressilian’s cheeks fusned, as Lowder 
| saw in the lurid glow that momentarily lighted up 
the tempestuous scene. 
| “You know, or can guess, the reason, Jasper,’’ 
| 
} 
1 


” 


1e said, with something of an effort. ‘‘My father 


l 

has a ward, the daughter of an old friend.—Ah! 

I The gale is increasing!’ 

‘*And the ward is 
Miss Irby—the golden-haired Blanch of whom 

| you have talked so. much, and with whom you 
have exchanged letters?” 

| Yes. My father tormeda project to have me 


rear that wind shriek! 


“Yes,”’ assented Lowder. 


‘marry Blanche. He did not wish us to grow up 
| together, lest we should learn to regard each oth- 
‘eras brother and sister. When Blanche came to 
| live at the Court my tather sent me to Germany. 
| The night betore I left home, he called me into 
his library and told me all his hopes and plans tor 
my future, and entreated me to continue worthy 
; of his innocent ward, and to keep my heart pure 
‘for her. I have done so, Jasper. I have never 
| yet loved any woman. And yesterday I received 
| my father’s summons to come home. He has re- 
called me after five years of absence. I know the 
| wish that lies nearest his heart. He wants me to 
}return and marry Blanche. I shrink fro: the 
| proposed marriage, I dread going home, and I 
' dread offending my dear father, whom I luve bet- 
|} ter than any woman. It és hard, Jasper, to revolt 
| against the hopes and plans of a kind and generous 
| tather, whose very love tor me causes him to urge 
| on this marriage!” 
“Is it?’ said Lowder dryly, and with a strange 
“My experience 


has been widely different trom yours, Tressilian. 


till cold; apply a small quantity occasionally with | Did I ever tell you of my father?” 


; a piece ot flannel. 
dirty, cleanse with warm water. 

; any leather. 

| _ Care of owers.—House plants ought to be stim- 

ulated gently once or twice a week. Rain-water, 

| so refreshing to summer flowers, alwavs contains 


ammonia, which also abounds in all liquid ma- | up all the bad within me. 


| nures. 
| bonate of ammonia, dissolved in one gallon of wa- 
} ter, it will make spring water even more stimu- 
lating to your piants than rain-water. If you wa- 
ter your plants once in two weeks with guano 


Should the boots be very | 
It will soften. 


“No. I took it for granted that he is dead.’’ 

| “Perhaps he is. I don’t know,’’ said Lowder, 
| with a reckless laugh. ‘But if he is living, he is 
,a scoundrel. Don’t start, Tressilian, at my un- 
| filial speech. Waittill you hear my story. Iam 
jin a desperate mood to-night. This storm stirs 
As nearly as I can 


If you take an ounce of pulverized car- | discover, my father was the younger son of a 


proud old county family —”’ 

“You do not know, then?’ asked Tressilian, 
pressing his companion’s hand. 

“IT have no proofs of it. All I positively know 


Tressilian, but I never heard my father’s name. . . 1_ 
The clergyman who married my mother was dead ; "Tailorine Goods 
tie witnesses also. When my grandmother was | = 

dying she tried to tell me the story. She had put} Adapted to the present season, which they have secured 
it off too long. All that I could understand of her from importers who are compelled to reduce Winter 
mumblings was the name of Devereux. I shall The 

never forget that name—Devereux!’ Probably 
that was my father’s name—my own rightful name. 
Butas I should never find him it I sought him, 
and as he would repulse me if I did find him, I 
stand no chance of inheriting his property. He 
may be dead. He may have other sons who have 
succeeded him. i: is all a mystery, but the 
prominent truth is that [ am an outcast, poor, dts- 
owned and triendiess.” 

He leaned over the bulwark, the spray dashing | 
over his face violently. | 

‘lressilian’s heart warmed to him. 

“My poor friend!” he said. ‘Must I say again 
youare not friendlese while [ live! My father has | 
influence enough to obtain for you a government | 
appointment. This tangle may straighten itself | 
out some day. But if it don’t, you are resolute | 
enough to make your own happiness.” 

He grasped Lowder’s hand, and looked with 
warm bright eves, fullof sympathy, into Lowder’s 
lowering face. 

There had been a temporary lull in the storm. | 
3ut as the two stood there, the tempest revived 
and swept over the wild sea in maddened rage. 

There was no time for talking now. ‘The wind | 
rose 80 high that words would scarcely have been ; 
distinguished, The storm that had gone before} 
had been but play to this awful outburst. The | 
vessel drove on, creaking and groaning, a mere 
cockle-shelt on the billows. 

“Mother of Mercies!’’ wailed the captain. 
all up with us, signores. I can’t make out the | 
Cape in this darkness. We shall goon the rocks. | 
St. Anthony save us!” | 

| 





stocks. 
Prices are Very Low! 

PERFECT FITS GUARANTEED! 

Skillfal 


and Tasteful Cutters 


Employed. 


Oualy 


We have also on hand a most elegant variety of 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES, anid 
SLEIGHING GARMENTS, 





SUITABLE FOR CIITRISTMAS GIFTS! 
And we are dealers in 
Furnishing Goods, 
and manufacturers of 


FINE SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
Dec. 24. 2t 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


y ‘ 
resco Painter, 
| In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
“JT's | and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rvomws GOS Washington Street, Boston. 


Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


The seamen echoed his cries. 

The two young Englishmen, comprehending 
their peril, clasped hands in siience. 

For the next few minutes it seemed that a Pan- 
demonium reigned. 

Then a noise like the report of acannon sud- 
denly boomed through the storm and the darknes@ | 
The little vessel shivered, staggered, and careened | 
upon her side. | 


SUPERBLY LLU S- 
She had struck upon a rock. TRATED 
A moment later crew and passengers were | 


struggling in the waters. GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


A few moments of buffetings and tossings, of | ~pe Bound Volumes of “THE NURSERY” 
vain struggles and agonized, involuntary praver, | (a Monthly Magazine for Youngest KRead-= 
and then Jasper Lowder felt his senses slip from’, ers: $1.50 a Year), are pubiished half- 
him and became unconscious, | yearly, and are now eight in number. 

, imself. , +} | Price, in plain green cloth, $1. 
When le came to himseif, he was ly ing upon a | Holiday Edition (in extra style), 81.25. 
rocky beach of the Sicilian shore, sore, bruised, and | ‘phe two volumes of each year, bound in one, $1.75. 
weak as a child. 


2 ; _ | Volumes of 1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870 are 
He opened his eyes. The wind had spent its | now ready. 


fury, and now moaned along the coast with adeso-| “The eight little bound volumes of the Nursery, in 
late, despairing wail, ‘The waves beat against the | their attractive covers of green and gold, contain just 
rocks. the tidbits for childish appetites. [tis almost impossi- 
‘ ble for any other Christmas gift for very young foiks to 
Lowder struggled to his elbow. be such a mu/tum in parvo as this Nursery of delights, 
“ Wrecked!’ he m#ttered. “Iam cast ashore, —Sosfon Transcript. 
while the others are drowned! Qh, this is terri: *,* For sale hy all Booksellers. 
ble! I have lost my best triend to-night!” | receipt of price by the Publisher, 
He moaned and wrung his hands. 
“He is dead who would have done so much for JOHN L. SHOREY, 
me, and I so worthless am saved! All my hopes Dee.17. 3t No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
of an easy and luxurious life must be resigned i 
now!” | 
At that moment he beheld a dark object at a/ 
little distance in the water. The waves hurled | 
this object against the projecting head of a sunken 
rock. At the same instant Lowder recognized it | 
as the body of a man. 
He crept toward it, and the waters dashed the 
body on the shore at his feet. He put his hands 
on the face. How cold and wet it was! It felt 
like the face of a dead man! Lowder’s fingers 
came in contact with the soft, silken mustache, | 
and be knew that the body was that of Guy Tres- | 
silian! 
Of the five who had stood on the sloop’s deck 
a halt hour earlier, these two alone were leit. The 
captain and his crew had found their deaths amung 
the cruel, yawning waters. 
Lowder thrust his hand under the waistcoat of 
his triend, but he could not perceive the beating of 
hisheart. Despair took possession of him. 
“Dead!’’ he said shrilly. “Dead! And he 
would have done so much for me if he had lived! 
And his father and the young girl he was to have 
married will wait in vain for his coming! His 
place at Tressilian Courtis empty. Who can fill 
it?” 
It seemed to him that some demon at his side 
echoed the question: Who could pill the place left 
vacant by noble Guy Tressiian ? 
A thought cam2 to him—a thought so strange 
and sinister that he shivered involuniarily. 


ue is prepared to design and execute every de- 
| Seriptt mn of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, 
publie buitdings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
| Gilding an Embossing on Glass. Every description ot 
| wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
Ireneh polish. 3m Oct. 1. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GAS FIXTURES 
: —AT— 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


—AND— 
MARBIE GLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Oct. 29. Get Our Prices. ly 


$500,000 MISSISQUOI 
RAILROAD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PER CENT. BONDS, 


DUE 1891. 


| Stocks. 


PUBLIC OR. PRIVATE PARTIES, 


; large or small. 


| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. | 


year, and has at risk 


$50,000,000. - | Dwelling I APisarsaaingy 


31, 1870. 


~~ 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


Superior Ice=-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
Nov.5. 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
3m Oct. 22. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
SEEDs, FERTILIZERS, &c. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York 


Factory at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Nov. 5. 


3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps, and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furni- 
ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


SALE=|ROOMI, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Oct. 1. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are believed to 
be equal to anything produced in the city. tf May 7. 


HOW TO FEED INFANTS. 
What is the best Food to give Children 
for the first six months of their existence! 
Doubtless that which nature has provided for them, 
but if tho mother be too delicate or incapable of nursing 
her offspring, let 


DR. RIDGE’s 


PATENT FOOD 


be given. It contains all the elements essential to 
growth and repair; it possesses an agreeable flavor, and 
is made ready for use in three minutes. It has Deen EX- 
PENSIVELY PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS for 
many years, with extraordinary success, in Great Brit- 
ain and the English Provinces, 

Li” Sold by Druggists and Grocers in cans, 35 cts., 
65 cts., $1.25 and $1.75—(a great saving is effected by pur- 
chasing the large sizes). Wholesale by T. Metcalf & Co., 
Tremont St., Boston, and all wholesale drug houses. 

WOOLRICH & CO., MALDEN, Mass., 

Noy. 19. E13t Sole Manufacturers for the U.S 

> 


BEAL & HOOPER’S| 
BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMIRED 


— FOR — 
Thelr Beautiful Design, 
Superior Quality, and 


Eelegance ot Finish. 


With recent improvements in the Mechanism of 
their Manufacture, they are offered for sale at Prices 
that bring them within reach of all. 


The stock comprises Over Fifty Different Pate 
terns of Bed-Room Sets, some of which are NOVEL- 
TIES, and worthy of attention. 


Among the many beautiful patterns SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION is invited to the NONPAREIL SET. 
This Set has taken FIVE MEDALS and HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS at different Fairs, including the Mechan- 
ics’ Exhibition held in this city last fall, and the recent 
State Fair at Burlington, Vt. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS 


— OF— 





GEO. W. WARE & CO.., 
157 Tremont Street, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE, 


—AND— 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Furni- 


ture, Lace and Drapery Curtains and 
Window Shades. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Dee. 17. 


——— = 


AL ESTATE. 


$, P. TOLMAN. & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bremntield St., Boston. 
tf 


BONDS. 
$40,000 Tows oF NEW SALEN, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
10 per_ cent. Bonds, principal and interest payable in 
New York, @ very destrable investment. 
$140,000 Crry or Bara 63; $40,000 Crry oF 
RocKLAND 6s; principal and interest payable in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 
U.S. Bonds, Civy or Cuicago 73, and Cook County 
7s, for sale by 


M. BOLLES & 60., 


Dee. 3. PO State St. 





FOR JANUARY. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Mouthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 





CH” New subscribers will get the last two numbers of 
this year, 1870, FREE by subscribing NOW. 

CL¥~ Fer Sale by all Newsdealers. 

Terms, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents asingle nam- 
ber. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for 
new subscribers. A sample number for ten cents. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromiicld street, 


Dec. 17. BOSTON. 3t 


L. A. ELLIOT & COQ., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 


Prints of Every Description. 
C#" Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers 
and Teachers. tf Oct. 1. 
WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nies, Festivals, &e., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind ang of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or ‘express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingto:: -t., 
Oct.1. Between Common and Warrenton. 


3m 


SUPERIOR! 


“ HOWE” 


Machines. 


— AND — 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Oct. 22. 144 Tremont street, Boston. 


Sewing 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPWVOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Dee. 3. 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 





FURNITURE, 
Salesrooms, HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


CH Illustrated Catalogues seat by mail when desired. 
Vet. 22. tf 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Takes. 


Witcram G. Harris, 
Joun Henry Hayes. 


DRY GOODS. 


RICHARDSON & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 

DRY GOODS AND WOOLENS, 

142, 144 & 145 Devonshire street, Winthrop square. 


Henry W. Ricnarpson, 
Oct. 8. 3m BOSTON. 





No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1863, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBTUED TO MEMBERS 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued py this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 


Peres KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


C HARLES 
Ds DE 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&c. 


“WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


—a- 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 


4) Franklin street, Boston, 
HENRY W. FRENOH, 
WM. W. RHOADES, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jiy 2. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. — 
RICHARDSON & CO 


JEALERS IN 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
~ Nov. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
Nov. 5. 





no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


| 


4 Payments. 
5 Payments 
6 Payments. 

Vayments 


| 1 Payment. 


Noy. 5. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


* 


JPREELAND, BEARD & ‘RICHARDSON, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire street, Boston, 

J.H. FREELAND, OLIVER RICHAR_ oso, 

A. W. Bearp, WINSLOW HE xevex, 


L. L. HARDING, F. HW. WiLLi ams, 
Epw. F. MILLER. 7 
Morse, Loomis & Co., CH1caGco, 6m 





when insured. 


Days 
Years 
Days 
Years 
Days 


293 1 228 793 1194 725 


329 1 3002 2773 2594 2465 
32 123 274 465 566 
@ 


\ LITTEN, 


BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOY’S CLOTHING 
7¥ Franklin and 140 Devonshire streets, Bost«yn. ’ 
C.V. WHITTEN, A.5. Youna, 


H.S.Burvetr, Sept.3. 6m C. C. 4gosa. 





1 2 
1 49 2 983 1254 1235 





Policies issued to the amount of - 
$20,000, ‘( 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 





| 
For pamphiets or circulars giving detafls of the Com- | 


pany’s operations, address ejther the President or Secre- 
tary. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
WaLrter C. WriGurt, Actuary. Oct. 1. 
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INSURANCE — 


* geese MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


_—- 


CASH FUND OVER $340,000. 


Flousehold Furniture, 
sitore Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


| And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 


per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 2 
rcent. on annual risks. 


And why not | 


| Windows sor Narrow Streets —If the glass of a vagay, dashing young fellow, came to lodge with 


, it will admit very little light, that which it 
| being only the reflection from the walls of the op- young girl loved him. 
| Pusite houses. 
| are rougily ground on the outside, and flush with had his way, 


| water (one table-spoontul to a pail of water) they | js this. My mother was of humble station, pret- 
will xrow more thrifty. Chicken manure dis- ty, with blue eyes and an apple-blossom tace, and 
solved in water is excellent. Always keep the | tender appealing ways. She was the daughter of 
soilin your flower-pots loose. A common hair- | a widow, residing at Brighton. The widow, my 
pin used daily will stir the earth sufliviently. | grandmother, kept a lodging-house, and my father, 


window ina room in which darkness is caused by jher. As might have been expected, he fell in 
4 being situated ob a narrow street or lane is love with his landiady’s daughter. ile offered 
placed several inches within the outer face of the ithe young girl marriage, on condition that the | 
wall, as is the general custom in building houses, union should be kept secret until his affairs | 
gets | brightened and he chose to divulge it. The | 
Her mother was ambi- 
It, however, all the panes of glass tious aud penurious. The result was the lover 
and married the daugiter of his 


Again he ‘elt of Tressilian’s heart. It gave no 
throb against hishand. He passed his hand over | 
Tressilian’s head and discovered a gaping wound 


. “4 | 
in the skull. The hair was clotted with blood. 





_ were closed, the smile was gone. 


Putting his hand into his breast-pocket, Low- | 


| der drew out his little water-proof match-safe. | 
| He opened it with ‘re:.bling fingers and struck a | 


light. The red fi cker danced on young Tressil- 
ian’s face. { 
How ghastly and terrible it looked! The eyes 
The seal ot. 
death seemed set on the noble features. i 
Lowder examined the wound. It had been, 
made by contact with the sharp rock, and even j 


Interest Payable January and July, at Globe Na- 


tional Bank, Boston. 


Interest Guaranteed hy Trustees and Managers 
of Vermont Central and Vermont & Canada 
Consolidated Roads. 


A First-Class Investment 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


- ie | Ali The promptly adjusted and paid. 
ERR 2 Sa cH This Company has paid over $425,000 i 
GENTS WAN TED—($225 A MONTH) by and over $225,000 in dividends, since sonidinacasieneal 
4 the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE Cu. business, fifteen years ago. z 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 6m Sept. 17. WILLIA M 8S. MORTON, 


President. 

“ parte ae ied | CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Ss 
182( *—1870.—USE THE “ VEGETABLE! HOME OFFICE: Qcincy, Mass. es 
) PULMONARY BALSAM.” 


ard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption. 
better.” 


CHINE. ’ 
(alike on both sides), and 1s ful/y licensed. 
cheapest family Sewing Machine in the market. 


dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- | 


** Nothing | 
CuTLeR Bros. & Co., Boston. E24t N12} — 





day) to sell | 
SEWING MA- | 
‘lock-stitch’’ | 


7 ANTED—AGENTS ($20 f 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTE 
Has the uader-feed, makes the 


Ely S810 


The old stand- | BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 brazer’s Building, rear No 
Aug. 27. am* 


27 State Street. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


" H continue to insure against hazards by fire, on ROBAW~ 
The best yon | DISE, FURNITURE and other property; also _ eee 
| 1NGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
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FOR SALE BY 
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No. 13 Congress St. 
Dec. 24. 2% 
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Siti ; m=) Atmcc, | Onone risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-c] 
HILADELPHIA, Sept. 29, 1870.—MEssrs. | tually, at their office, No. st-class Stores 
DevaPrerre & Co.:—My family found your Elec- on od 0. 1 Old State House, Bog- 
tric Soap in New England, while visiting there this sea- | DIRECTORS: = 
son, and used it, and are since unwilling to use any oth- | Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob SI ' 
er. Please to send by Adams Express fifty to one hun- | Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, - 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 


dred pounds of it. Truly yours, L. D. BROWN, of A. | John P. Ober, 
CoL_surn & Co., Spice MILLs. Above is Genuine and | C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sa: 

Benj. E. Bates, Ezra O. Dyer Addison L. Clarke. ong 

it. 


Unsolicited. The veep is od a Boston, marie 
Hartford, and other New England Cities. Ask for Del- ALBERT BOWKER 
apierre’s Electric Eat Inying Morse, Secretary. WKER, ais > 


Lowder perceived its terrible character. 
“If he is not dead, he soon will be,” he mutter- | 
ed. “His brain has received an awful injury. He | 


Triumenx.—(By Helen Hunt.) 
Not he who rides through conquered city’s gate, 
At head of blazoned hosts, and to tiie sound 
Of victors’ trumpets, in full pomp and sta‘e 
Of war, the utmost pitch bas dreamed or found 
To which the thrill of triumph can be wound; 


Not be.who by a nation’s vast acclaim 
Je sudden sought and singled out alone, 


visible sky and trom the remotest parts of the | his bride to London, to cheap and obscure lodg- 
Opposite wail will be introduced into the apart- | ings, where, a year later, I was born.” 
me seected trom the innumerable tacets which = “The wind tor a moment drowned his voice. will never know who he is again- He won’t live | 
the rough grinding of the glass produces. The | As it presently lulled, he resumed recklessly, and | till morning, and he is perhaps dead already. He 
— will appear as if the sky were be-) with passionate bitterness. | must be dead!” 
yond it, and from every point of this luminous ‘For years my mother and I lived in those | Rate : 
: : fale beg ain it seem him as though some demon 
surtace light will radiate into all parts of the | stuffy, obscure lodgings unti! her bloom had “ant his me ' ie | 
room. faded, and she had grown thin and wan ang '. The match dropped from his fingers into the 


| 
the outer wall, the light trom the whole of the jandlady quietly, almost secretly. Then he took 
| 
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